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Improved System |TradeIsImproved Security Issues 


In Some Countries 


To Adjust Labor 
Disputes Is Urged 


Cooperative Efforts Would sounded in Canada, Australia, the 
Solve Industrial Difficul-|Pnitippine Islands, India and_ British 
x 6 Malaya, although adverse developments 
ties, Lieut. Gov. Lehman 


have been observed in Japan and China, 
Tells Labor Group 


More Favorable Trends Noted 
In Canada, Australia, India 
And Philippines 


according to a Department of Commerce 
statement Aug. 22 based on cable and 
radio advices from its foreign offices. 
Sentiment has strengthened somewhat in 
Belgium, but business remains unusually 
slack. 

The businesg tone in Canadian Prairie 
Provinces is the most buoyant in three 
years, and greater confidence is evident 
in other parts of the/ Dominion, it was 
pointed out. Australia is maintaining its 
gradual business upturn, and the Philip- 
pine situation shows slight but definite 
improvement. The statement follows in 
full text: 

The continued weakness of the yen is 
causing Japanese traders to lay in stocks 
of foreign merchandise in anticipation of 
further depreciation; government regula- 
tions to prevent the flight of capital from 
Japan have apparently been successful, 
but have failed to strengthen the exchange 


Declares Few Issues 


Can Not Be Settled 


Mutual Understanding Needed 
Of Interests of Capital, 
Workers and Public, He Says 
At New York Gathering 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 23. 

Declaring that the erection of impartial 
machinery for the adjudication of indus- 
trial disputes “may well receive most 


earnest consideration and trial,” Lieut. 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman today told the 
annual convention of the New York State 
Federation of Labor that recognition of 
this principle “leads almost invariably to 
constructive results.” 

“Real cooperation,’ he said, “can come 
on'y through a brodd mutual understand- 
ing which recognizes economic conditions 
and interests on the one hand and the 
just. and inevitable demand of labor for 
sound standards of living and a reasonable 
share in the returns which increased and | 
improved productivity make possible on 
the other.” 

Urges Cooperation in Disputes 

Mr. Lehman said he has been amazed 
to find so frequently in threatened or 
actual labor disputes a lack of understand- 
ing of the importance or the actuality of 
the issues which, if not intelligently 
pribed and resolved, will lead to a dec- | 
laration of industrial war. \ 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Home Bank System 
Divided by Directors 


Into Twelve Districts 


Board to Proceed to Define 
Boundaries Preliminary 
To Designation of Loca- 
tion of Branch Centers 





clared, there are few questions that can|decison, has determined upon a division 


| 


not successfully be adjusted in the interest | of the country_into 12 Home Loan Bank} 


| districts, and will proceed at once to de- 
fine their boundaries, according to an oral 
announcement, Aug. 23, by Franklin W. 
Fort, Board chairman. 

“We have decided,” Mr. Fort explained, 
“that the transportaion and convenience 
needs of the country require us to set up 
12 districts, the maximum allowed by the 
Home Loan Bahk System. Act. 


. District Lines to Be Laid Out 

“With that decision behind us, we feel 
we can now proceed to lay out the dis- 
trict lines. The jig-saw puzzle is spread 
out and we can begin to piece it together 
on the basis of data we have assembled. 

“Logical economic units and necessities 
of transportation and the convenience of 
those to be served will have to be the 
governing factors, of course. But the 
foundation has been laid, and it ought not 
take long to arrange the district lines to 
encompass the proper communities.” 

It has been necessary, according to Mr. 
Fort, to lay all other questions aside 
témporarily while the number of districts 
to be established was determined. The 
statute allows a minimum of 8 and a 
maximum of 12 districts. The Board has 
discretionary power in determining how 
many; but its conclusion was that the 
maximum should be used because of the 
factors of distances and economic rela- 
tionships of various areas. 


Problems in Fixing Boundaries 


of both sides and of the public. 
An authorized summary of Mr. 
man’s address follows in full text: 
One of the gratifying phases of the 
present tangled and disturbed economic 
and industrial situation has been the 
relative absence of industrial strife. _Un- 
questionably the fine attitude on the part 
of both employer and worker which has 
fréquently led to the avoidance of in- 
dustrial warfare has been definitely help- 
ful in what is at best a trying situation. 


‘Absence of Strife Cited 

The amelioration and solution of in- 
dustrial and economic problems challenge 
the serious thought and study of all 
groups the world over. Nor can anyone 
deny that the present situation merits 
and demands net only effort and thought 
but sacrifice, patriotism and devotion in 
@ common cause. 

I say “common cause” advisedly because 
we all stand or fall together. No one 
section—no one group—can profit at the 
expense of others. Neither social de- 
mands nor economic considerations will 
tolerate selfish interests at this time. We 
*stand together as a people and we will 
prosper or suffer together. There must 
be the fullest degree of cooperation be- 
tween all: groups. 

Cofciliatory Attitude of Labor 

To my mind one of the most conspicu- 
ous services rendered to this country as a 
contribution toward the solution of the 
economic crisis through which we are 
passing has been the conciliatory attitude 
of organized labor. In this we have been 
fortunate, indeed, and labor is to be 
congratulated on what I consider an ex- 
traordinary display of patriotic coopera- 
tion. 

Perhaps more than at any other time 
in the history of our country such action 
on the part of all groups is essential and 
it is for that reason and because of that 
demonstrated capacity for unselfish de- 
votion. by labor to the interests of the 
country as a whole that I am persuaded 
to discuss with you today a principle of 
industrial adjustment which I am con- 
vinced may well prove an important sta- 
bilizing influence in the relationship be- 
tween worker and employer. 

1 have on many occasions®and particu- 


when it would be possible to announce 
the district limitations. He explained, 
however, that since the members have de- 
cided the important question of the num- 
ber, they can base various projected 
alignments of States upon that determi+ 
nation and can select whatever arrange- 
ment that anost nearly approaches satis- 
factory service for the institutions mak- 
ing the total of potential bank members 
throughout the country. 

No attention will be given to designa- 
tion of cities for bank locations until the 
district areas have been settled, Mr. Fort 
said. 

“We are not paying any attention to 
the question of bank locations at the mo- 
ment,” he said. “Selection of cities con- 
stitutes a very minor problem compared 
with the basic questions that had to be 
solved in advance. e 


Elimination of Aspirants 


“It may be that when we have deter- 
mined the district lines, a goodly number 
of cities now seeking bank locations will 
be automatically eliminated. At least that 
is a hope we have. 

“The city in each district that will be 
designated as the headquarters necessarily 
will have to meet the needs of that area 
from the standpoint of transportation and 
convenience. It has to be the focal point 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Fewer Seal Skins 
In Pribilof Output 


Year’s Catch of 49,334 Pelts 
Shipped to Tannery 


A shipment of 49,334 seal skins taken 
from the Pribilof Island herd this sea- 
son by workers of the Bureau of Fishefies 
is now on its way from Seattle to St. 
Louis where the skins will be tanned 
and dyed before they are sold at auction 
for the account of the United States Gov- 
erment, according to information made 
pubile today (Aug. 23) by the Bureau of 
Fisheries. The skins were landed Friday 
in Seattle from the “U. S. S. Sirius.” 

This shipment is about 190 skins smaller 
than last season’s kill. The decrease was 
caused, it is said, by unfavorable weather 
at the Pribilof Islands which prevented 
as many young males coming ashore as 
anticipated. 

The seal skins from the Pribilof Island 
herd represent about 80 per cent of the 
world’s supply, and the demand for these 
skins determines the price of seal skin 
coats and wraps which will be worn next 
season. 

The Pribilof Islands seal herd is con- 
sidered the most valuable in the world, 
and has been under the managent of 
the Bureau of Fisheries since 1910. When 
the Government first took charge of this 
herd it numbered about 125,000 animals 
and since that time it has been rebuilt to 
approximately 1,200,000 animals, an in- 
crease of over a million in 22 years. In 
the same period, the Bureau’s workers 
have taken about 500,000 skins from sur- 
plus 3-year-old males.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


[Continued on Page 7. Column 1.] 


Cost of Opé 


- APPROXIMATELY $10,080,000 is being 

expended annually by 70 schools for 
the deaf in the United States, E. M. Fos- 
ter, chief statistician at the Federal Of- 
fice of Education, stated orally Aug. 23. 

In 1931 the public institutions spent 
18 per cent of their funds for new build- 
ings and improvements and the private 
ones expended 28 per cent for this pur- 
pose. More than $1,750,000 was spent 
for plant extension. The following addi- 
tional information was supplied: 

These institutions have a total prop- 
erty valuation in buildings and grounds 
amounting to $39,504,788. The 42 State 
schools for the deaf only have buildings 
and grounds valued at $25,673,560 and 
an additional $7,139,680 represents the 
valuation of ‘14 other State schols for 
the deaf and blind. Private schools for 
deaf number 14 and their valuation is 
$6,219,272. The State and private 
schools for deaf only possess property 


Chairman Fort was urtwilling to say: 





rating Schools for Deaf 
Is Placed at 10 Millions Annually 





Of Railways Are 
Above Year Ago 


Offerings Are Made Despite 
Unfavorable Market for 
Use as Loan Collateral, I. 
C. C. Records Show 


Seven-month Total | 
Reaches 825 Million 


Mortgage Bonds Largest Item 
With Refunding Operations 
Comprising Most of Issues; 
New Capitalization Slight 


During the month of July the railroads 
of the country continued the trend noted 
so far this year of making heavy security 
issues to be used as collateral security for 
Government and private loans although 
market conditions for the sale of such 
securities remained unfavorable, accord- 


_|ing to information made available at the 


Interstate Commerce Commission Aug. 23. 

The issues of $189,572,546 authorized in 
July by the Commission brought the total 
for the first seven months of this year Up 
to $836,519,803, nr $328,052,982 more than 
the $508,466,821 in security issues author- 
ized by the Commission during the corre- 
sponding period in 1931. 


Increase From Year Ago 

The July securities of $189,572,546 com- 
pared with $116,668,000 authorized by the 
Commission in July, 1931. 

The seven-month total included $706,- 
962,256 of mortgage bonds compared with 
$409,838,270 of this class authorized during 
that period last year, and comprised the 
largest single class of security issues in 
point of value. Few of the bond issues, 
however, were new capital issues, a ma- 


The Board of Directors of the Federal | jority comprising either refunding opera- 
With a real desire to cooperate, he de-; Home Loan Bank System, in its first ms |e or capitalization of property repre- 


sented in the surplus account for the pur- 
pose of obtaining bonds available for 


pledge as collateral security for loans. 
Assumptions of Liability 


In addition to security issues authorized 
by. the Commission approval was given 
during the\first seven months of this year 
to the assumption of obligation and lia- 
bility of $174,178,737 as against $68,204,700 
during that period in 1931. 

Adding these assumptions to the actual 
issues, the seven-month total aggregates 
$1,010,698,550 as against $576,671,521. 

Next to mortgage bonds, issues of secured 
notes ranked in point of value with is- 


[Continued on Page 7. Column 2.] 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Decreased for Year 


Statistics on Offenders and 
Home Conditions Analyz- 
ed by Children’s Bureau 


Juvenile delinquency decreased in the 
United States in, 1931, the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor an- 
nouncedin a statement issued Aug. 23. 

The statement, summarizing the status 
of child delinquency for 1930 covered in 
the fourth annual report of the Bureau 
on juvenile court statistics, calls attention 
to the fact that in 1930 the delinquency 
rate was slightly higher than that of the 
preceding three years period, but that an 
actual drop in the delinquency curve was 
noted in 1931. 


Increase Noted For 1930 


The statement follows in full text: 

A slightly higher juvenile delinquency 
rate was recorded during the year 1930 as 
compared with the three-year period 1927- 
1929 the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor announced 
today in making public its fourth an- 
nual report on juvenile court statistics. 

At the same time the bureau announced 
that figures received subsequent to compi- 
lation of the report indicate that the up- 
ward trend was not maintained through- 
out the year 1930 and that an actual drop 
in the delinquency curve was evident in 
1931. 

Ninety-two courts sent in reports for 
the year 1930 as compared with 96 in 
1929; 65 in 1928; and 43 in 1927. 

The delinquency rate, that is the num- 
ber of cases of delinquency reported per 
1,000 boys and girls of juvenile-court age, 
in the area served by the court, is affected 
by many factors, such as the age jurisdic- 
tion of the court and differences in policy 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 





valued at nearly $32,000,000, while the re- 
mainder is included in those State and 
private schools for deaf and blind. 

Gradually the State controlled insti- 
tutions for children are being brought 
ufider the control of educational author- 
itfes. Of the 57 institutions maintained 
by the public, 13 are under the State 
board of education, 19 are under the 
board of welfare or public instructions, 
and 25 are controlled by separate boards 
responsible to the State. 

There are 14,235 students enrolled in 
these schools. Of this number 7,763 are 
boys, and 6,472 are girls. There are 
8,398 totally deaf from a group of 11,108 
studied, but these have sight. The par- 


\ tially deaf ones with sight from this 


same group number 2,696, while 14 are 
both deaf and blind. 

In the schools for the deaf, including 
a few also for the deaf and blind, there 
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WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1932 


Production of Pens 
Declines Two-fifths 


Output Valued at 17 Millions 
In 1931,- Department of 
‘ Commerce Finds~ 


T= aggregate value of fountain and 
stylographic pens, fountain-pen desk 
sets, pen points, and pen parts madc in 
the United States in 1931 was $17,122,035, 
a decrease of 41.4 per cent from the 1929 
total, according to information from the 
Census of Manufactures made available as 
of Aug. 24 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The following additional 
was provided: 

The 1931 total, of which $614,619 rep- 
resents the value of pens, desk sets, etc., 
made as secondary products in other in- 
dustries, is made up as follows: Fountain 
and stylographic pens, 9,759,368, valued at 
$13,939,554, decreases of 31.8 per cent in 
number and 385 per cent in value as 
compared with 14,306,976, valued at $22,- 
668,386, reported for 1929; fountain-pen 
desk sets, 201,157, valued at $843,035, de- 
creases of 48.9 per cent and 64.5 per cent; 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Clarion Power Utility 
Ordered to File Data 


In Purported Transfer 


Federal Commission Issues 
Ruling Following Alleged 
Disposal of Its Property; 
Security Sale Forbidden 


The Federal Power Commission on Aug. 
23 ordered the Clarion River Power Com- 
pany to file with the Commission within 
10 days a complete report on the pur- 
ported sale of its property to the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Company and not to sell 
any of its securities without approval of 
the Commission. ’ 

Action of the Commission resulted from 
a conference with State authorities of 
Pennsylvania following alleged disposal of 
properties of the Clarion River Power 
Company without approval of either the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission 
or the Federal Power Commission, under 
which it is licensed. Preferred stock out- 
standing at $4,453,000 is involved 
in the transfer. Similar orders were sent 
fo the Pennsylvania Electric Company. 


Commission’s Policy 


“This formal assuming of jurisdiction 
over the issue or sale of securities by a 
Federal licensee in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is indicative of the Federal Power 
Commission’s decision to do everything 
within its authority to safeguard the 
financial health and physical well-being 
of its licensee companies,” a statement of 
the Commission announcing the orders de- 
clared. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Conferences last week at Harrisburg be- 
tween representatives of the Federal Power 
Commission and the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission have resulted in defi- 
nite action relative to the financial con- 
duct of the Clarion River Power Company, 
a licensee under the Federal Water Power 
Act. 

Three Orders Adopted 

The Federal Commission today adopted 
three orders: One making an unquali- 
fied demand upon the Clarion River 
Power Company for facts, requiring it to 
file within 10 days a complete report on 
the purported sale of its property to the 
Pennsylvania Electric Company; another 
ordering the Clarion River Power Com- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Demand for Fabrics 
Increasing Abroad 


Gain Shown in Exports of 
Wide-printed Textiles 


The strengthening of demand in world 
markets for American wide-printed fabrics 
is revealed in an analysis of United States, 
cotton textiles export trade being con- 
ducted by Trade Commissioner Hiram T. 
Nones. 

During the first half of the current 
year, Mr. Nones’ report shows, shipments 
abroad of American printed fabrics; in- 
cluding voiles, amounted to 62,497,847 
square yards, an increase of 16 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1931. 

For comparative purposes, Nones takes 
the calendar year 1932 with exports of 132,- 
000,000 square yards as 100. On this basis, 
the index of exports in 1929 was 111; in 
1930, 87; in 1931, 78; and for the first six 
months of 1932 it would stand at 94. This 
development, Nones points out, is sig- 
nificant in view of the drop of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in exports of narrow 
calicos (under 32 inches wide) and a 15 
per cent decline in voiles. There appears 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
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the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


information ! 


Remittanees Promoters Op-' 
| to sate P |had received aid from the Reconstruction 


Postal Activities 
In Suppression of 
Lotteries Shown 


Billion Saved American Pub-| 
lic in Two Years, Solicitor | 
Of Post Office Depart-' 


ment Declares 


Mail Fraud Orders 
Issued Against 1,537 


erating From Foreign Coun-| 
tries Declared Intercepted in 
Large Amounts 


The vigilance of the Post Office Depart- 
ment during the last two years has saved 
the American public no less than $1,000,- 
000,000 which might have gone into the; 
| pockets of foreign lottery promoters, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Aug. 23 by 
Horace J. Donnelly, Department Solicitor. 

The statement revealed that fraud or- 
ders have been ‘ssued against the names 
| of 1,357 persons and concerns operating | 
| lotteries during the two-year period. | 

Fraud Orders Issued 

The statement follows in full text: 

“During the past two years no less than 
$1,000,000,000 has been kept from going 
out of this country in support of foreign 
lotteries.” 

This was the statement made today by 
Horace J. Donnelly, Solicitor of the Post 
Office Department, who explained that 
gullible Americans had been saved this 
huge sum mainly through the issuance of 
fraud orders against individuals and con- | 
cerns attempting to operate such schemes | 
in the United States, while their head- 
quarters have been in foreign countries. 

Mr. Donnelly called attention to the) 
fact that notwithstanding the craze for| 
gambling via the lottery had been greater | 
for the last two years than at any other 
time since the days when the Louisiana 
lottery operated in full swing, the Post 
Office Department has, by constant vigi- | 
lance, rendered ineffective attempts to} 
conduct lotteries through the mails. 


Bases Established Abroad 


“The issuance of the fraud order against 
such individuals and concerns,” said Mr. | 
Donnelly,, “prevents .the operators of the 
lotteries from receiving mail from this 
country containing remittances for the 
tickets.” 

The Solicitor declared that during the 
past two years fraud orders have been) 
issued against the names of 1,357 persons 
and concerns operating lotteries, but that 
only a comparatively few of such orders 
were issued against promoters using an 
address in this country. 

“The experienced operators,” he said, | 
“seldom run the risk of remainfng here 
and using the mails for such a purpose. 
They journey to Canada, Newfoundland, 
Mexico, Cuba and other countries and 
establish bases of operation. It is from 
those distant lands that they, as well as 
native promoters in no less than 30 for- 
eign countries, have mailed many millions 
of lottery tickets into the United States 
with solicitations for payments therefor. 
But the Post Office Department, as a gen- 
eral rule, has been able to spot such un- 
lawful mailings, no matter how disguised, 
and confiscate them.” 

Devices of Promoters 

In attempting to get the lottery matter 
through the United States mails to the 
addressees, every known method is em- 
ployed by the operators and agents of 
these schemes. 

“We have only this week discovered in 
the mails a package from Ireland,” Mr. 
Donnelly said, “containing an innocent! 
looking book on the life of a great divine. 
When opened, the book was found to be 
hollowed out in the inside and filled with 
hundreds of lottery tickets. A note, pur-| 
porting to be from a living divine, prayed | 
that his attempts at smuggling would suc-;} 
ceed and that the addresseé would have 
success in selling the contraband. The 
balance, after deducting commission, was 
to be returned to the sender. It was neces- | 
sary to cover the name of this alleged’| 
divine with a fraud order.” 

The Solicitor recalled that recently a} 
number of promoters in:an attempt to 
evade the postal lottery laws, went across 
the borders and set up powerful radio 
stations on foreign soils. | 

“Daily over the air,’ said Mr. Donnelly, | 
“the operators of these radio stations! 














pointed out the easy road to wealth and| imposes a tax upon “records for phonc-. 
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Increased Use of 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| 601(c) (1): 


Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right to Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Gain to Banks Seen 
In Loans Publicity 


Public Confidence Strengthen- 
ed by Knowledge of Credit, 
Asserts Mr. Steagall 


proaeies given the loans to banks by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has had a beneficial nather than a harm- 
ful effect in virtually all instances was 
the belief expressed, Aug. 23, in an oral 
statement by Representative Henry B. 
Steaga]l (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala. 

“It is better that the depositors should 
know that a great many banks are re- 
ceiving aid,” said Mr. Steagall, “for the 
depositors would feei more secure in know- 
ing that their savings were being pro- 


| tected.” 


In many instances, Mr. Steagall said, 
banks have let it be known that they 


Finance Corporation, so that they would 
reestablish themselves in public confi- 
dence. This publicity, he added, has had 
a restorative effect in most instances. 
The most notable example, he declared, 
is that of the bank with which Charles 
G. Dawes, former president of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, is as- 


; sociated. Mr. Dawes, he said, let it be 


known that his Chicago bank had re- 
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‘New Taxation Details 


Explained in Rulings 


By Revenue Bureau 


Answers Made Public to In- 
quiries on Levies on Elec- 


tric Recordings, Oil, 
Checks and Toilet Goods 


Electrical transcription records made 
for radio broadcasts or for talking motion 
pictures are subject to the new tax of 5 
per cent on phonograph records which the 
Revenue Act of 1932 imposes, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue announced Aug. 23 
in one of six informal rulings. 

The six informal rulings of the Bureau, 
all made in answer to specific inquiries, 
covered the taxes on lubricating oil, bank 
checks, toilet preparations, soft drinks, 
sporting goods and radio and phonograph 
equipment. 

The @-cent bank check tax will not 
apply to checks written by receivers of 
insolvent State or National banks to pay 
liquidating dividends to depositors, if the 
application of the tax would seriously de- 
plete the resources of the institutions and 
if the proper authorities certify this fact 
one of the rulings points out. 

Another ruling declares that both cut- 
ting oils and water soluble oils have been 
determined by the Bureau of Standards to 
be lubricating oils and therefore subject 
to the tax on lubricating oil. The rulings 
follow in full text: 


Text of Rulings 
Relating to Regulations 44, 


Section 
Reference is made to your in- 
quiry as to the application of the tax 
imposed under section 601(c)(1) of the 


| Revenue Act of 1932 with respect to “cut- 


ting oils” and “water soluble oils.” 

In reply you are advised that the ques- 
tion as to whether cutting oils and water 
soluble oils are lubricating oils and used 
for lubricating purposes, was submitted to 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, for a ruling. According to an 
opinion of that Bureau, cutting oils, in- 
cluding soluble oils for use in cutting and 
machining operations on metals, are used, 
in part at least for lubricating purposes. 


Tax on Various Records 

Under Treasury Decision 4339, issued 
July 16, 1932, any oil having both lubri- 
cating and nonlubricating uses is taxable 
when sold or used for lubrication. There- 
fore, since cutting oils and water soluble 
cils have both lubricaing and nonlubir- 
cating uses, they are taxable under the 
above section of the act as lubricating 
oil when sold by the manufacturer or 
producer thereof. 

Relating to Regulations 46, Section 607: 

Reference is made to your communica- 
tion of Aug. 1, 1932, forwarding a letter 
dated July 29, from the X Radio & Pho- 
nograph Company, requesting a ruling in 
connection with tne application of the ex- 
cise tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1932 upon sales of certain articles by man- 
ufacturers. 

With respect to the inquiry as to whether 
electrical transcription records are sub- 
ject to tax, you are advised that the Act. 
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Air 


Mail N ae 


As Special Delivery Volume Falls 


NCREASED use of air mail has 

brought about a substantial decrease 
in the number of “special delivery” let- 
ters handled by the Post Office De- 
partment, it was stated orally at the | 
Department Aug. 23. 

Large business firms which formerly 
patronized the special delivery service 
extensively, have turned to air mail for | 
speedier transportation, it was explained, | 
and as a result of this, together with | 
general postal decline, the number of 
special delivery letters mailed has fallen | 
off considerably. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally and in De- 
prtment records: 

The average number of special de- 
livery letters handled each fiscal year 
from 1924 through 1929 was about 95,- 
000,000. In 1930, the special delivery 
service reached its highest peak when | 
more than 100,000,000 letters were mailed. , 
In 1931, however, the total dropped be- 
low 95,000,000, and during the 1931-32 
fiscal year it fell about 5,000,000 below 
1931. 

The Department attributes this loss 


in volume partly to the general postal 


| decline, and partly to the increased use 
| of air mail. Although speedier air trans- 
| ‘portation has not exerted much influ- 


ence upon the individual who uses the 
special delivery service, it has played an 
important part in making large users 


| of the mail—business and mail order 


houses—abandon use of special delivery 
in favor of air mail. 

Over long hauls, particularly, the air 
mail gets a letter to its destination more 
quickly, even though it is sent out from 
the office of arrival by regular deliv- 
ery service. Before air mail became 
widely used, the letter went from the 
office of mailing to the office of deliv- 
ery at the same speed, regardless of 


| how much postage was paid. 


With a special delivery stamp attached, 
the letter is sent out to its address im- 
mediately upon arrival at the office of 
delivery—but it gets to that office no 
more quickly with the 10-cent special 
stamp than with ordinary 3-cent post- 
age, and not nearly so quickly as with 
8-cent air mail postage, 
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Purpose Outlined 
Of Conference of 
Business Leaders 


Credit Extension Program 


For Industry and Agricul- 
ture and Spreading of 
| Work to Be Discussed 


Local Organization 
Is Plan for Action 


‘Federal Agencies to Serve in 
Advisory and Cooperative 
Capacity Only, Information 
From White House Reveals 


The conference which.President Hoover 
will have with business and industrial 


leaders on Aug. 25 and 26 will not be a 
gereral economic conference, but will have 
the two specific objectives of perfecting 
a credit extension program for industry 
and agriculture and mapping methods to 
spread employment, it was stated orally 
at the White House Aug. 23 on behalf 
of the President. The following additional 
information was made available: 

President Hoover will personally open 
the conference which will be held in the 
Department of Commerce and other Gov- 
ernment officials will make addresses. 
These will include Ogden L. Mills, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Eugene Meyer, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board; Atlee 
Pomerene, Chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation; Roy D. Chapin, 
Secretary of Commerce; Franklin W. Fort, 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Board; Paul Bestor, Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner, and other Government officials 
whose names were not revealed by the 
White House. 


Community Organization 


These officials will explain the functions 
of the different Government agencies for 
which they are responsible. Their speeches 
will be short, limited to an hour or two 
altogether. Then the conference will be 
turned over to the representaives of the 
private agencies involved. 

The so-called five-day week in the lim- 
ited meaning of the term will not be 
sought a sa hard-and-fast national ob- 
jective. A work week of five days is not 
generally applicable and each industry 
must méet.in- ite own -way the-probiem 
of spreading employment among more 
workers. Various industries are operating 
in various ways. Some operate only two 
days a week; others three days a week 
and still others have shorter shifts. Some 
have four shifts of six hours each. Local 
conditions must be taken into considera- 
tion in any plan, it was said. The whole 
sense of the conference will be that of 
organizing the community rather than 
the Government. 


Credit Extension Sought 


The forthcoming conference is not a 
general economic conference or a confer- 
ence to deal with the whole economic 
situation. It is a conference of industrial 
and business committees which were cre- 
ated in each Federal reserve district two 
months ago and the problems which are 
to be dealt with are not general problems 
but the problems with which these com- 
mittees have been deading. They run into 
two major directions. 

The first is to make the credit machinery 
function in all directions so as to sus- 
tain better commerce, industry and agri- 
culture. The credit stringenc} of the 
world has begun to ameliorate but for 
15 months there was a period of restric- 
|tion. That credit strain began to moder- 
| ate in June and has been progressively 
relaxing since then. But there are a 
great many improvement which may be 
mage. This conference of Government 
and private agencies will seek to solve 
the points of disarrangement. Many in- 
dustries which have not been able to ob- 
tain credit on normal terms must be con- 
sidered. The objective will be to secure 
a definite and coordinated program for 
the whole conutry. 


Spreading of Employment 

The other object of the conference is 
to develop plans by which these commit- 
tees may inteyest themselves in the 
spreading of employment. Some commit- 
tees have taken up the problem in their 
districts with considerable success. The 
committees representing leading bankers 
and leading merchants have a great in- 
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Business Optimism 


Noted in Philippines 


Prices Increasing for Major 
Export Crops 


With steady and increasing prices for 
major export crops, Philippine business 
conditions reflect a general optimism and 
some easing in the credit situation, ac- 
cording to a radiogram from Trade Com- 
missioner Evett D. Hester, Manila. 

Merchandising is improving, the report 
stated, especially in the sugar districts, 
Collections are also better in these dis- 
tricts, as well as in the copra areas. 

Production of the 1931-32 sugar grind- 
ing season amounted to 984,000 long tons, 
or an increase of 26 per cent, compared 
with the previous season. The increase 
was due to favorable weather and the 
pianting of large areas of high yielding 
varieties of cane. 

Good progress is noted in the new rice 
crop, and a large yield is expected, it was 
stated in trade circles. 

Several large Chinese dealers are con- 
sigering the purchase of Japanese textiles, 
because of quick arrivals and low prices, 
the report continued. Japanese dealers 
are opening additional retail stores. Com- 
petition from tires manufactured in Japan 
is also growing, making the margin of 
profit very low, according to trade ad- 
vices. Several contracts for Japanese steel | 
products were recently placed.—(Departe 

ment of Commerce.) 
-" 0 








- Night Is Outlined 


Development of Air Mail 


Service. Since Testing of | 


Lighted Airways in 1923 


Traced by Post Office | 


Although airplanes, with the aid of radio, 
_now fly comparatively safely at night, 
when cross-country flying was first under- 
taken in 1923 it was considered a hazard- 
ous venture, according to records of the 
Post Office Department, made public 
Aug. 22. 

The following information was made 
* available: 

During the Spring and Summer of 1932 
work on a lighted airway between Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Chicago, Ill., was being pushed 
forward with a view of carrying out cer- 
tain experiments to determine whether 
cross-country night flying on regular 
schedule was possible, and whether a 
. through transcontinental air mail service 
between New York and San Francisco) 
could be regularly maintained. 





Experiments Conducted 


This was certainly a huge undertaking, | || 


as up to this time very little night flying | 
“had been done, and, of course, there were | 
no lighted airways in existence. The Army 
Air Service had carried on some experi- 
ments and developed certain necessary} 
equipment, but had attempted very little 
regular scheduled cross-country night fly- | 
ing. The Army obligingly placed at the| 
disposal of the Post Office Department all 
the knowledge they had obtained from 
their experiments. Splendid cooperation | 
was had at the hands of manufacturers | 
of illuminating equipment of various kinds. | 
The General Electric Company, the Amer- | 
-ican Gas Accumulator Company, and the! 
Sperry Instrument Company were particu- | 
larly thorough in the assistance rendered. | 

Beacon lights were installed between 
Chicago and Cheyenne, planes were 
equipped with landing lights, emergency 
fields were prepared, lighted and marked, 
and terminal fields lighted. Pilots were 
given an opportunity to make practice 
night flights. All arrangements were com- 
pleted as planned, however, and in August, | 
1923, a regular schedule was flown between | 


New York and San Francisco for a period | |! 


of four days, that part of the route be- 
tween Chicago and Cheyenne being flown 
at night. | 

The best time eastbound on any of the 
four days was 26 hours and 14 minutes, 
and the best time westbound was 29 hours 
and 38 minutes. It may be stated, how-| 
ever, that better time can generally be 
made on eastbound trips dut to the fact 
that the prevailing winds are from the 
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. west. The result of the test was so satis-| 
factory, being 100 per cent perfect, that 
-operation of a transcontinental service on 
a similar schedule, the first 30 days to be 
a trial, was decided upon. 


Zones and Rates Scheduled 


It was also decided to charge air mail | 
postage at the rate of 8 cents an ounce 
for each zone transported, the route being 
divided into three zones, namely, New 
York to Chicago; Chicago to Cheyenne; | 
and Cheyenne to San Francisco. Hereto- 
fore, no extra charge was made for the 
transportation of air mail, although when 
the service was first established back in 
1918 special stamps were issued and the 
rate was 24 cents per ounce. This was 


While no sudden improvement has oc- | 
curred in the stringent credit situation in 
Siam, and collections continue to be slow, 
with money scarce in the up-country dis- 
tricts, it is noteworthy that no important | 
business failures have occurred, indicating 
a basic soundness or solvency of business 
in this country, according to a report from 
Commercial Attache Charles E. Brookhart, | 
Bangkok. ‘ 

It now appears, the report pointed out, | 
that all trade activity will remain at the) 
present low levels until the new rice crop | 
is ready for harvesting toward the close 
of the year. Current crop prospects are | 
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From Promotion of Trade Are Outlined 


Trade promotion services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce branch office in St. 


|Louis brought business men profits and 


savings of $1,637,407 during the past fiscal 
year, while the Government invested only 


ing to a Department statement as of Aug. 


$30,021 in maintaining the office, aca 


|23. The statement follows in full text: 


Business gains and savings totaling $1,- 
637,407 have been reported by business 


' 


firms and individuals in the St. Louis area | 
who availed themselves of the trade pro- | 


motion services provided by the branch | 
office of the Commerce Department in| 


that city during the fiscal year just ended, 


later reduced to 16 cents per ounce, then| satisfactory, and recent exports of rice | according to F. M. Feiker, Director of the | 
to 6 cents, and due to lack of patronage| have held up well for this season, when} Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-| 
was finally discontinued on July 18, 1919,/| usually a decline takes place—(Issued by | merce in Washington. 


the regular standard domestic rate of 2/ 
cents per ounce being put into effect. | 
The remainder of 1923 and the first | 
half of 1924 was spent in preparing for 
the inauguration of a regular transconti- 
nental service, which was begun on July | 
1, 1924. The 30-day test was so satisfac- | 
tory that the service was continued as a| 
regular operation. The schedule required 
departure from the initial termini in the 
morning and arrival at the end of the| 
route late in the afternoon of the next! 

- day. 

Demands for Service 


Later on, a considerable demand for an | 
air mail service between New York and | 
Chicago by a schedule which would de- 
liver mail of one business day to the op-| 
posite termini in time for the first car- | 
rier delivery the next morning was evi- | 
denced, and to meet that demand an over- 
night service between these points was es- 
tablishd on July 1, 1925. | 

A brief summary of the work done in| 
connection with the inauguration of night | 
fiying will give some idea of the under- | 
taking. In the last half of 1923 ang the 
first half of 1924 the following special | 
work was accomplished: 289 flashing gas | 
beacons were installed between Chicago 
and Cheyenne; 34 emergency landing 
Alelds between the same points were 
rented, equipped with rotating electric 


the Department of Commerce.) 


Printed Fabric Exports 
Found to Be Increasing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to be, he states, a definite switch-over to 


|percales and other prints over 32 inches | 


wide in United States export markets. 
As an illustration of the new trend, 
Nones points to our export business with 
the South American Republic of Colombia. 
During 1929 we shipped to that market 
prints to the amount of 11,107,000 square 
yards, divided in proportion of voiles, 16 


During the 
shipments amounted 


all other prints 17 per cent. 
first half of 1932 total 


row prints, and 28 per cent for all other 
prints. 

The general conclusion from the above 
figures, Nones points out, is that Ameri- 
can textile converters of printed fabrics 
are now in a much more favorable posi- 
tion to compete in foreign markets, where 


\it is apparent typical United States fab- 


rics such as percales, voiles and other 
wide prints are fast replacing narrow cali- 
cos—(Department of Commerce.) ~ 


This information is obtained once each 
year as a measure of the value of the 


services rendered, Mr. Feiker said in point- | the St. Louis office is evidenced by the| 

by the | fact that during the fiscal year just ended 
monetary returns are reported accruing to | 85,531 commercial services were rendered 
clients of the office from the sale of Amer- | to clients compared with 77,848 during the 
|ican merchandise abroad with assistance | Preceding 12-month period. 


ing out that the larger portion of 


in domestic commerce matters and gen- 
eral services completing the total amount 
reported. 


| The dollars-and-cents returns of record | promotion ai 
are not indicative of the full monetary | for the information of American business| 


| 
|value of the trade promotion assistance 


|rendered during the year since this bus 
;mess was had by a relatively small per- 
centage of the total clients of that office. 

In addition to the dollars-and-cents re- 


|per cent; narrow prints, 67 per cent, and|turns of record, T. L. Gaukel, manager 


of the St. Louis branch, has reported to 
|the Department in Washington the re- 


|to 6,565,000 square yards made up of 52| ceint during the year of many commenda- 
|per cent for voiles; 20 per cent for nar-| tory statements concerning the value 


and 


| 
= ——— a 


\Cellular Sheet Steel. 


R official ds. 
Flooring Is Tested ees 


| Bureau of Standards 


| 


i-/as may 


Deter. | 
| mines Load-carrying Capacity | 


utility of the services and facilities made 
available locally through the office. The 
value of the work performed by the office 
in connection with the recent St. Louis 
retail drug store survey has been gen- 
erously acknowledged, he reported. 

Lines of Business 


Firms and individuals engaged in many 
lines of business including license plates, 
waterproof clothing, disinfectants, auto- 
mobile parts, shoes, hardwood lumber, hay 
presses, radio apparatus, toilet articlés, 
athletic equipment, electric fixtures, raw 
furs, horses and mules, and dental in-| 
struments were included among those re- | 
porting dollars-and-cents results from 
services obtained through the office. 

Increasing use ef the trade-promotion 
services currently made available through 


Cost of the Service 


Commercial services, the St. Louis re- 
port shows, includes the regular trade-| 
ds currently made available 


and such other special business services | 
be, requested by groups and in-| 
dividuals. 

The St. Louis branch of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic. Commerce was es-| 
tablished in November, 1914, in response 
to many requests from local business or- 
ganizations and trade associations for 
closer contract with the trade-promotion 
unit of the Federal Government. 

The cost to the Government for main- 
tenance of the St. Louis office during the 
past fiscal year was $30,021, according to 
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Seller of flour held to have impliedly war- 
for which in- 


ranted fitness for purpose 

tended by buyer notwithstanding designa- 
tion by trade name in order; Campbell Co. 
v. Corley; Oregon Supreme Court. 
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New Rice Estimate 
Shows Reduction in 


World Crop in Year 


Decline of Four Billion 
Pounds Forecast With 
Smaller Supplies in This 
Country and Abroad 


World stocks of rice apparently are 
smaller than last year, although they are 
still large, and’ the total supply in the 
United States for this year may be smaller 
than in 1931 because of the reduced crop, 
the Department of Agriculture stated Aug. 
23 in a summary of the world rice situa- 
tion. 

Low prices have drawn larger volumes 
of rice into international trade during the 
last year, the Department said, and 
United States exports have held up fairly 
well. The statement follows in full text: 

Tne esiimated world rice crop of 1931, 
outside of Russia and China, is placed at 
130,000,0000,000 pounds, according to in- 
formation available in the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. For 1930, the esti- 
mate was placed at 134,000,000,000 pounds. 
Although smaller than in 1930, the new 
estimate is larger than any other of the 
preceding nine years. 

Stocks continue large, but apparently 
they are smaller than last year, since low 
prices have drawn larger volumes of rice 
into international trade during the past 
12 months. Exports from the United 
States have held up fairly well. Reduced 
supplies in Japan have caused heavier 
Japanese buying in the southeast Asiatic 
export markets. China also has been a 
more active buyer than last year. 

American Supplies Smaller 

In spite of the unusually larger carry- 
over, total United States supplies may be 
smaller because of the reduced 1932 crop 
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Sound Absorption | 
By Air Is Studied 


Relation to Temperature and 
Humidity Is Tested by 
Bureau of Standards 


During the last two years a study has 
been made at the Bureau of Standards 
of the sound-absorbing properties of air 
under various conditions. As a result of 
this study some curious facts have been 
found. When the air is very dry sound 
is absorbed much more readily than when 
the air is full of moisture. 

Also when the temperature is high, 
sound is absorbed better than when it is 
cold. This increased absorption is most 
pronounced for sounds of high pitch. The 
conditions then for maximum absorption 
are those prevailing on a hot, dry day. 
Under these conditions it has been found 
that sound can not be heard as far as 
on a cool, damp day. 

This problem is of considerable interest 
in broadcasting studios where an attempt 
is made to keep the absorption constant. 
This can be done by the use of an air 
conditioning system, and in many studios 
such a control has been installed. 

It has also been found that the rate 
of decay of sound in a room does not 
follow exactly the uniform law that has 
hitherto been assumed, but that the rate 
of decay is influenced by the area of ab- 
—s material present and its distribu- 
tion. ° 

Research Paper No. 465, in the August 
number of the Bureau of Standards Jour- 
na' of Research, will give a complete ac- 
count of this work.—(Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Post Office Activities 
For Suppression of 
Lotteries Reviewed 


Billion Dollars Saved Amer- 


ican Public in Two-year 
Period, Solicitor of De- 
_ partment Declares 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
importuned their American listeners to 
send them money with which to invest 
in a sure-winning lottery. The only charge 
of the promoters was a small commission 
on the prizes to be won. But it was neces- 
sary to use the United States mails in 
remitting the money to the promoters, and 


|fraud orders stopping the flow of letters 


| 





containing that money’ soon put the sta- 
tions out of business. The promoters were 
also treated to prison sentences.” 


Another way of attempting to get | 


around the law is for messengers from 
abroad to smuggle lottery tickets into this 
country and then deposit them in post 
offices as domestic mail. 

“In this manner,” Mr. Donnelly pointed 
out, “those who are backing the lottery 
believe letters inclosing such tickets will 
not be as readily detected. But usually 
the addressees feel it their sense of duty 
to turn over to the Department such let- 
ters that might happen to reach them. 
It is upon this evidence that fraud orders 
are promptly issued against the name of 
the person or concern abroad who is des- 
ignated to receive payment for the tickets.” 

Declares Many Are Fraudulent 

But thousands of Americans continue to 
fall for these schemes. 

“Most of the alleged lotteries we en- 
counter in the mails,” said he, “are not 
lotteries at all but straight-out frauds, The 
promoter simply pockets every dollar re- 
ceived and awards his dupes a grand 
laugh as the “grand prize.” In a lottery 
that really takes place ,the adventurer is 
just as often duped. Counterfeit tickets 
dy the wholesale are issued and sold and 
the purchaser has no means of knowing 
whether he holds a fake ticket or the real 
article.” 

Mr. Donnelly stated that operators of 
th>se lotteries do not confine their activi- 
ties to the big cities, but prey upon the 
gambling instincts, of those located in 
every section of the country. 
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Metal Extraction 
Methods Aided by 


Thermodynamics 


Calories in Heat Content, 
Free Energy and Entro- 
py Recorded by Develop- 
ment of Metallurgy 


Denver, Colo., Aug. 23.—Developments 
in metallurgy will alter banking practices 
of.the future so that bankers will insist’on 
ar. accurate accounting of energy units as 
well as on physical inventories, it was pre- 
dicted here, today, by Dr. Charles G. Maier, 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, at a 
national symposium of the American 
Chemical Sociey on “The Physical Chem- 
istry of Metals.” 

The application of the latest methods in 
thermodynamics has made possible im- 
provements in metallurgy which are prov- 
ing effective in gold recovery and in pro- 
ducing iron by’the use of natural gas, said 
Dr. Maier in describing results of studies 
carried on at the Bureau’s Pacific éxperi- 
ment stattion, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Maier’s report follows in part: 

Metallurgic Bookkeeping 

“The point of view is developed that 
thermodynamics is a type of chemical and 
metallurgical bookkeeping, where accounts 
are kept in calories, rather than ordinary 
commercial units. The metallurgist who 
does not keep thermodynamics accounts 
is as old fashioned as the merchant who 
inventories on his cuff. 

“The thermodynamic balance sheet of 
the metallurgist and chemist accounts for 
ealories in heat content, in free energy, 
and in entropy; and from these descrip- 
tions of the material substances with 
which he works he is able to predict the 
course of chemical or metallurgical proce 
esses under circumstances that are often 
impractical to define by direct .experi- 
mentation. : 

Correction of Process Faults 


“The results of such predictions; which 


‘are much cheaper than direct tests, are 


of greatest use not only in correcting 
faults in operating processes, but also fa- 
cilitate the developniént of superior, new 
methods of.extracting metal from ore. 

“Among the examples discussed. where 
operating problems are solved by ther- 
modynamic methods is that of gold re- 
covery from a pyrite ore containing lead 
suiphide. In this case a thermodynamic 
study indicated the conditions of treat- 
ment which had to be maintained to avoid 
the formation of lead oxide in roasting,, 
since this material caused the loss of a 
considerable portion of the gold content. 

“The information as to these conditions 
was not clear from routine tests, and 
could not have been obtained by direct 
experiment because of other simultane- 
ously appearing reactions. 

Use of Gas in Producing Iron 

“An even more interesting example of 
the use of thermodynamics in pointing 
the way to a new metallurgical method 
that promises to be locally superior to 
older ones is that of producing iron by 
natural gas. 

“Based on thermodynamic reasoning, a 
means was found at the Pacific Experi- 
ment Staion of the.United States Bureau 
of Mines to avoid the serious heat ab< 
sorbing requirements entailed in . the .di< 
rect reduction of iron ores by natural gas, 
and at the same time permit of the pro- 
duction of nearly sulphur-free tron from 
rather high sulphur content ores locally 
available on the Pacific coast. 

“The new process has already been car- 
ried to a 200-lbs. per day scale, although 
experimental work on laboratory scale was 
started less than a year ago. The de- 
velopment of this process, which seems 
likely to be very important commercially 
in certain localities like the Pacific Coast, 
was only possible by thermodynamic as- 
sistance. 

“One conclusion reached from the ex- 
amples given is that the well informed 
banker of tomorrow will insist upon as 
accurate accounting of energy units as of 
physical inventories. The technologist 
cannot afford to do without thermodynam- 


|ics, if his processes are to maintain tech- 


nical and commercial integrity.” 
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indicated by Aug. 1 conditions. Disap- 
pearance into export channels during 1931- |- 
32, especially of southern rice, was about | 
the same as a year éarlier, but price cuts 
were required to keep rice moving in —_ 
rn | petition with Oriental and European rices. 
mately $1,500,000 © year, but have pre- | Pxports of California rice failed to ex- 
pand despite the increased Japanese im- 
port requirements during 1931-32.) Ship- 
ments of rice to Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
were somewhat smallere in 1931-32. The 
movement of rice into domestic trade 
channels also was slightly reduced. 

The United Kingdom and Germany, es- 
pecially the latter, have taken more Amer- 
ican rice in recent months than a year 
earlier. There has been less business with 
South America, in which increased supplies 
from Brazil have been a factor. Cuba 
shows a tendency toward larger imports 
of American rice. 


beacons, boundary markers, and tele- 
phones; 5 terminal landing fields were 
equipped with beacons, floodlights and 
boundary markers; 17 planes were equip- 
ped with luminous instruments, naviga- | 
tion lights, latiding lights and parachute | 
flares. In addition to this the necessary | 
organization to handle operations both in | 
the air and on the ground was brought 
up to a high degree of efficiency. 


| ‘Tests of cellular sheet-steel flooring} Two special committees preparing rec- 
| made at the Bureau of Standards recently Ommendations for the Legislature have| 
showed that steel floor panels weighing | 28teed that salaries of State officials ana 
from 8 to 16 pounds per square foot car- | employes must be reduced by approxi- 
ried loads from 200 to 940 pounds per) 


‘ square foot on a 10-foot span before they | 
pen points, 1,247,843 gross, valued at $1,- began to give away. ¥| pared ifferent plans to accomplish the 


246,910, decreases of 39 per cent and 59.5/ Scientists studied the behavior under |“ 


/per cent; pen parts (for sale as such) | transverse loading of a new lightweight | , Governor White’s committee, headed by 
yalued at $1,029,536, a decrease of T.4 per! cejjular floor made of sheet steel, con-| 


| he State Finance Director, Howard I 
Lighting Provisions i cent. | E sisting of two corrugated sheets spot- | Bevis, has decitied to recommend s grad- 

The running or navigation lights on the; This industry, as defined for census pur- welded together in a panel two feet wide| asa tee ene eZ a rl 
planes were similar to those used by ships |P0S€S. embraces establishments engaged and lengths up to 12 feet. The panels| on th t $4,000 ° “i8 ~ oe | 
at sea, only, of course, much smaller. A| Wholly or principally in the manufacture | have the additional advantage, it was|ohoy 85,000 Ceeee SNS 18 Pe Oe a S| 
red light was installed on the left wing,|°f complete fountain pens, stylographic pointed out, that electrical and plumbing A Senet : rr headed by Senator | 
a green one on the right wing, and a|Pens, fountain-pen desk sets, pen points, |jines can be placed in the ducts formed | wayer cr” Mrenal oe mene d, by Senator | 
white one on the tail. The landing lights |®"4 Pen parts, such as holders and find-| by the longitudinal cells. |has not agreed upon a specific sey for | 
had projectors of the automobile type, but | 285 for fountain pens. : | The panels were loaded at the quarter-| 1) arin salami’ but d aided on bmit 
of much higher power. One light was|. The number of establishments in the points and the deflections and strains | three ooo to the L ante = in eens 
mounted on the left wing tip and the | industry decreased from 76 to 63 between | were measured at the mid-span. Bureau | the te aeuaad te are _ P vere eee 
other on the right, usually the lower pan-| 1929 and 1931. The average number of! experts found that the methods custom- | committee pret has su 7 i t oe b-: 
els. Each light gave approximately 150,- | W@8e earners deciined 17.4 per cent to/arily used by engineers when designing | mitted is th ta 5 ea ee 
000 beam candle power. 3,799 and earnings decreased 21.3 per cent/ steel structures were satisfactory for pre- . Pe Oe ee eee 
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Two parachute flares were installed in 
each plane for emergency use. These 
could be released by the pilot if necessary 
to locate a field in case of forced landing 
at night, which occasionally happens. The 
flare when released gives a light of ap- 
proximately 30,000 candle power, burns 
from four to seven minutes, and has a 


radius of illumination of approximately | 


one mile at 1,000 feet altitude. 
A 36-inch high intensity are revolving 
searchlight of approximately 500,000,000 


| to $4,176,668. 

The cost of fuel, containers, materials 
and purchased electric energy slumped 
| 38.9 per cent to $7,004,841, while the value 
|added by manufacture dropped 29.8 per 
cent to $15,977,464. 
| 


iTen 


Million Spent Annually 
| By Schools for the Deaf 


| 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 


|dicting the “elastic behavior,” or give, of 
the floor panels. * 

Maximum loads carried by the speci- 
| mens were, in all tests, considerably higher 
| than the elastic limit of the panels, it 
|was stated. This fact and the relatively 
great deflection under maximum load pro- 
vides, it is stated, an ample margin of 


safety against sudden failure under ex-| 


| cessive loads or impact. 
| Tensile properties of the sheet steel and 
the shearing strength of the spot-welds 


candlepower was installed on a 50-foot are 1,881 teachers employed, 133 physicians, | Were also determined in the course of the 


tower at the regular fields. This great 
beacon, set at a fraction of a degree above 
the horizon, revolved at the rate of three 
times per minute and on clear nights 
could be seen by the pilots for a distance 
of 130 to 150 miles. 
beacon of approximately 5,000,000 candle- 
power, mounted on top of a 50-foot wind- 
mill tower, was installed at each emer- 
gency field. 
Beacons Erected 

This beacon was also set at a fraction 
of a degree above the horizon, revolved 
at the rate of six times a minute, and was 
visible to the pilots on clear nights from 
60 to 75 miles. The lights from these 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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An 18-inch rotating | 


6 psychiatrists, 11 social workers, 79 nurses, 
| 127 office assistants, and 1,097 other em- 
| ployes. 
| The average cost per deaf pupil enrolled 
| in 46 institutions in 1931 was $197.30. The 
| cost for other current expenses, including 
| board, was $341.89, making a total cost of 
{$539.19 for education and care. 

About 87 per cent of the students were 
reported as enrolled in academic courses. 
Seven per cent of these were in kinder- 
gartens, 83 per cent in elementary school, 
and 10 per cent in high school. The re- 
|maining 1,792 were enrolled in straight 
| vocational courses. The greater number 
of the pupils were being taught by the 

oral method but the manual and auricular 


tests. A new type of specimen was de- 


| vised for making tests of the welds.—(De- | 


partment of Commerce.) 


| methods were used for others. Some were 
i taught by more than one method. 

| The vocational courses cover a variety 
of fields. More than 4,000 studied house- 


| hold duties and over 3,600 took courses in | 
domestic arts and sciences. Manual train- | 


|ing absorbed nearly 2,000 while printing 


| attracted over 800 Other subjects studied | 
| by them include agriculture, baking, bar- | 


bering, beauty culture, carpentry, metal 
| work, paper hanging and painting, shoe- 
making and repairing, tailoring and type- 
writing. 


}on the first $1,000, 10 per cent on the next 
| $1000 and 2% per cent on each additional 
|$1.000. The third plan calls for a dona- 
| tion of ore month’s salary by each official 
and employe, equaling a salary reduction 
of 8 1-3 per cent. 





The reductions recommended by the 
Governor’s committee would also be ap- 
plied to county elective officials and elec- 
tion board members. The Senate commit- 
| tee would apply its cuts to county officials, 
| too, but would apply a salary reduction for 
jelection board officials which would bring 
|their salaries back to those paid in 1926. 
This feature, it was estimated, would save 
approximately $750,000 annually in elec- 
tion board expenses. 

The Senate committee voted to recom- 
mend amendments to existing laws which 
would limit the amount which may be 
spent annually by county officials for clerk 
[ae based upon population or tax dupli- 
cate. 

The Senate committee will make its rec- 
ommendations to the Senate, while the 
Governor’s committee will report to him 





|for the purpose of giving him a basis 
upon which to make recommendations in 
his message to the special session of the 
Legislature in September and the regular 
session next January. 





Developed in Costa Rica 


Because of the unfavoranle conditions 
prevailing in international trade, many 
important American leather exporters have 
found it more advisable to increase their 
activities in the smaller consuming coun- 
tries than in the larger markets. 

Results, it is pointed out, have been 
rather favorable. Costa Rica is another 
of the smaller markets in which larger 
sales have béen accomplished. 

There are only about five tanneries in 
this country, and these usually confine 
their operations to the tanning of large 
hides, chiefly for. sole leather. Patent 
leather is not manufactured, while the 
upper leather production is quite small. 
This makes it necessary to import all the 
patent leather required, and much of the 
uppers as well. The United States is the 
largest supplier of the foreign leathers 
used in this country, and usually accounts 
for more than 90 per cent of the total 
imports. Patents being generally higher 
priced than most other types of leather 
were more difficult to sell, but American 
shippers were successful in maintaining 
their former volume of trade.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 
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Effort Advoeated |£«celsior Products 


To Retain Gains 
In Welfare Work 


Activities and Accomplish- 
ments of Children’s Bu- 
reau During Last Two 
Decades Are Outlined 


Gains won in tne promotion of child 
welfare must be neld during the economic 
crisis, Katharine F. Lenroot, Assistant 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, asserted in a statement 
Aug. 23 outlining activities of the Bureau 
after 20 years’ service. 

Research ana cooperation with social 
agencies constitute the important aims of 
the Bureau in furthering the well-being of 
children, she pointed out. 

Miss Lenroot’s statement follows in full 
text: 





Tasks of Bureau 

When Julia Lathrop took the oath of 
office as Chief of. the Children’s Bureau 
just 20 years ago, she undertook a two- 
fold task. First, that of uncovering the 
extent of the great waste in human re- 
sources’ represented by infant and ma- 
ternal: mortality, poverty, ignorance, and 
delinquency; and the possibility of or- 
ganizing and planning to reduce these ills; 
and second, the task of bringing the best 
available information on ways of making 
childbearing safer and child rearing more 
intelligent to the fathers and mothers of 
the country, whether living in city tene- 
ments, mining camps, southern mountains 
or western prairies. 

Miss Lathrop took office at a time of 
great interest in social reform and in the 
possibility of using the influence of women 
in accomplishing this reform. The work 
of the bureau utilized this interest and 
helped give practical direction to the ac- 
tivities of organized womanhood. In writ- 
ing recently of the Bureau’s twentieth 
anniversary, Jane Addams characterized 
this participation of women in the bu- 
reau’s program as perhaps the greatest 
* achievement of Miss Lathrop and her suc- 
cessor, Grace Abbott. 

Work Outlined 

The bureau was two years old when 
the World War began. Steadily it carried 
on its program until with the United 
States’ entry into the war it was in a 
position to assume real national leader- 
ship in safeguarding children from its 
worst effects through the development of 
a socially sound pregram of provision for 
soldiers’ families and special efforts to 
carry on and expand child health services, 
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Fall 40 Per Cent 


Production for Year Declines 
‘To $2,900,000, Department 
Of Commerce Says 





Excelsior valued at $1,706,000, and ex- 
celsior pads, wrappers and miscellaneous 
products worth $1,197,000 were made~in | 
the United States last year, the $2,903,000 | 
total representing a 40 per cent decrease | 
from the value of production in 1928, ac- 
cording to information from the Census | 
of Manufactures made available as of 
Aug. 24 by the Department of Commerce. 

The following additional information | 
was provided: | 

The number of plants in the excelsior | 
industry declined from 66 to 59 between 
1929 and 1931, while the average number | 
of wage earners fell 28 per cent to 900, 
and wages decreased 45 per cent to 
$670,000. | 

The cost of materials, fuel and pur- | 
chased electric energy decreased 41 per 
|; cent to $1,434,000, and the value added by 
manufacture, $1,545,000, was down 40 per 


| cent. 


Advantage to Banks 
Said to Be Result | 


Of Loan Publicity 


Public Confidence Strength-| 
ened by Knowledge of Re- | 
construction Credit, Says | 
Representative Steagall 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


ceived a loan from the Reconstruction | 
Corporation, so that every depositor might | 
oe that his money was safe and avail-| 
able. | 

“It would be far better,’ Mr. Steagall 
said, “if all the banks were required to 
set up an insurance fund to protect the 
money of depositors. As it is, the Treas- 
ury Department is acting as a guarantor 
of deposits.” 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, a 
member of the Senate subcommittee, au- 
thorized to inquire into the loan opera- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and to make report to the Sen-| 
ate by Jan. 1, next, conferred with officers | 
of the Board on Aug. 23. Corporation 
loans appear to have been well secured 
generally, despite individual instances of 


| 
} 





schooling opportunities, and social serv- 
ices. The second White House Conference 
was held under the auspices of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau as the culmination of its 
war-time Children’s Year Campaign. 
Another period of building and social 
pioneering in the development of Federal, 
State and local cooperative activities in 
behalf of children was followed by the 
great crisis of 1929 in which we are still 
caught. In such ways as it was able, the 
Children’s Bureau has again served to 
safeguard children from extreme effects 
of national and world-wide economic dis- 
organization. The problems it now faces 


are those of assembling information on | 


which community, State, national plans 
can be built, and cooperating with other 
organizations in promoting sound pre- 
grams for relief and constructive social 
service. 
Present Problems 

It is tremendously concerned, for ex- 
ample, about the protection of child wel- 
fare’ and family life in single industry 
communities; about the inclusion of ade- 
quate food-allowances for growing chil- 
dren in family relief budgets throughout 
the country; about provision for the tran- 
sient boy whose steady migration from 
city to city and State to State its studies 
have’ revealed; about the provision of re- 
lief policies, social, vocational, and rec- 
reational opportunities that will hold job- 
less young people in their communities. 

As during the war years, now, in the 
economic crisis, the Bureau points out the 
necessity of holding gains won for chil- 
dren, in health protection, schooling, fam- 
ily life and social relationships, whatever 
else it may be necessary to sacrifice. 


- 





Favorable Trade Trends 
Noted in Some Countries 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


value of the currency; a considerable def- | 


icit was reported in budget operations 
since the beginning of the fiscal year on 
July 1. 

Conditions in the Yangtze Valley and in 
North China are not favorable to crops, 
rainfall being deficient in the former and 
éxcessive in the latter locality; business 
continues to decline in South China, with 
tne export trade stagnant. 

Although commodity prices in British 
India have been moving upward for a 
month, business remains unimproved ex- 
cept for stronger demand for certain 
American specialities, of which stocks have 


failures of certain banking institutions | 
which had received loans, he said, follow- | 
ing the conference. 

Without criticizing the Corporation, 
| Senator Fletcher said, he felt the Corpora- | 
|tion should adopt a more liberal policy | 
with respect to financial aid to receivers | 
and liquidating agents of banking institu- | 
tions in Florida. He said that the Cor- 
|poration should be cautious to carry out | 
the real intent of Congress in creating 





|Answers M ade Public t 


Levies on Various ‘Articles 





{Continued f 
graphs” separately and-apart from the tax | 
imposed on the component parts of a ra- 
dio receiving set or combination radio and 


|phonograph set without restriction as to 


their use. The tax is therefore imposed 
upon all phonograph records generally. 
Records designed for the recording and 
reproduction of sound of the character 
used in the ordinary phonograph, as well 
as those used for eiectrical transeription, 
are accordingly taxable. 

As to the interpretation to be placed on 
the phrase “suitable for,” you are in- 
formed that where it is found that any 
of the articles enumerated in Section 607 
of the Act have been or are being used 
in a radio receiving set or combination 
radio and phonograph set, they are con- 
sidered as “suitable for” use in connection 
with or as a part of such sets and are 
taxable. 


Enforcement of Taxes 
Clarified in Rulings 


With reference to the various items 
which they state they have not included 
in their sales as subject to tax you are 
informed as follows: 

(1) Repair parts and accessories not 
sold on or in connecfion with the sale of 
radio receiving sets or combination radio 
and phonograph sets are not taxable if 
they do not constitute one of the articles 
specifically enumerated in section 607. 

(2) A phonograph sold alone and not 
in connection with or in combination with 
a radio receiving set is not taxable. 


| 


(3) Photophone sound systems for re-| 


cording and reproducing sound in connec- 
tion with motion pictures are not taxable 
as such. However, if electrical tran- 
scription records or phonograph records 
are used in such sound systems, such rec- 
ords are subject to tax; also, any parts 
used therein such as the tubes, power 








Medical Pay Limited 
For Cripples in Kansas 


Topeka, Kans., Aug. 23. | 


Governor H. H. Woodring has ruled, 
after conference with the State Crippled 


Children’s Commission, that surgeons and | 
nding crippled children are | 


physicians atge 
to base their fees on “ability to pay” of 
the parents. 

The Crippled Children’s Commission has 
been in controversy with representatives 
of the Kansas medical societies over fees 


to be charged for attendance under the} 


State law authorizing counties to levy 
taxes for caring for crippled children. 


needed and which should have relief— 
but are not getting it—through the Re- 





the Corporation; namely, to make loans 

to aid agriculture, commerce and indus- | 

try; and it should avoid “any tendency 

| toward socializing banks and railroads.” | 
Aid to Individuals Limited 

In this connection, Senator Fletcher 
said that, while he has no criticism of 
Corporation advances, he felt that the 
; loans it has made to the banks, railroads 
{and building associations have not re- 
| flected any real benefit to individuals 
needing accomodations through those in-| 
stitutions. 

He discussed the Florida situation with 
the Corporation officials, he said There 
is a movement under way, he said, 
designed to bring about a special session 
of the Flordia Legislature to consider 
stepsy to enable receivers and liquidating 
agents of closed banks in Florida to bor- 
row on their deporits and to enable build- 
ing and loan association to pledge their 
assets in behalf of borrowers. There is 
| Some opposition to the convening of a 
special session of the Legislature he said, 
on the ground of the expense involved. 

There are many instance of individuals 
in Florida who need accomodations he 
said; and who have security that would 
be sufficient, but who cannot get any re- 
lief so far under the operations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Act. A similar 
situation exists, he said he understood, 
in Pennsylvania, in Missouri and several 
other States. 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion,” he said, “holds that it cannot make 
any loans to receivers and liquidating 
agents of banks in Florida. The State 
Comptroller holds that the Corporation 
is wrong in that view and may bring a 
test case. 

“TI feel it is very important that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation should 
avoid any tendency toward socialization 
of banks and railroads, that it should 
have a more liberal policy with respect to 
individual borrowers who need accommo- 
dations they are not getting through 
banks and building associations, and that 


{ 





been depleted; the security markets, how- 
ever, are buoyant. Optimism in British 
Malaya has been considerably strengthened 
_ by the firmer trend of the tin and rubber 
markets, but the general level of business 
has not been raised appreciably except for 
slight gains in textile imports. 

Exports from French Indo-China re- 
ceded during July and imports were ex- 
tremely slack; a feature of the rice trade 
is the strong demand from France as 
against slow sales to other countries. The 
Philippine situation apparently shows 
slight but definite improvement in view of 
the maintenance of higher prices for ex- 
port crops; merchandise sales are improv- 
ing, especially in sugar districts. Strength- 
ening of confidence in Australia is main- 
taining the gradual upward trend of busi- 
ness and imports are now showing a tend- 
ency to increase. 

Business in Belgium remains extremely 

. «ack, although recently more optimistic 
sentiment is observable; some uneasiness 
persists with regard to government finan- 
cial prospects in spite of the recent French 
loan, owing to growing needs for ;unem- 
ployment relief and insufficient tax re- 
turns. The business tone in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada is the most buoyant 
in. three years and there has also been 
some’ strengthening of confidence in other 
Sections of Canada; Canadian exports of 
automobiles during July were notably 
larger than in June. 


~ 





‘Lame Duck’ Amendment 


Is Ratified by Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 23. 
The recent special session the Indi- 
ana Legislature adopted a resdlution rati- 
fying the so-called “lame duck” amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, making 
the 14th: State which has approved the 
proposed change in the dates of beginning 
sesions of Congress and the term of the 
President 


’ 


the Corporation must take particular care 
to preserve the real intent of Congress as 
expressed in the act, which is to serve in 
behalf of agriculture, commerce and in- 
dustry. 

“Many individual cases exist where ac- 
commodations of a financial nature are 





construction Finance Corporation and the | 


Federal home loan banks, both just 
created by Congress. Loans made under 
both of those laws have been in the in- 


terest of the institutions but not of in- 
! dividuals needing accommodations.” 


Sengtor Fletcher cited particularly in 
this connection individual operators in 
the naval stores industry. 

With respect to the Corporation’s loans 
to the railroads, official figures made avail- 
able at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Aug. 23, showed that during July, 
1932, the loans to railroads approved by 
the Commission, for consideration by the 
Corporation, totaled $24,461,455, and that 
out of $382,359,556 of loans so far asked 
by the railroads from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation since it began func- 
tioning, the aggregate advances to rail- 
roads so far approved by the Interstate 
Commission are $247,562,508, including the 
July figures. All for consideration of these 


| loans by the R. F. C. 
The Corporation in its report made pub- | 


lic at the House of Representatives on 
Aug. 22, announced that, since it began 
its operations and up to the end of July, 
it has made loans aggregating $164,082,- 
597 to railroads, including receivers. 

The State Tax Commissioner of North 
Carolina, Dr, Fred Morrison, conferred 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration Aug. 23. The Corporation made no 
statement regarding his conference. 


Authorizations Only Announced 

It was stated orally Aug 23 on behalf 
of the Corporation that the official report 
transmitted to the Clerk of the House and 
Secretary of the Senate listed “authoriza- 
tions” of loans, and not necessarily cash 
advances. This statement was made in 
explanation of oral inquiries with respect 
to statements attributed to A. P. Giannini, 
of San Francisco, chairman of the board 
of the Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association, denying that the 
bank had received a loan of $3,800,000 
listed in the report made public Aug. 22 
by the Clerk of the House; and to Robert 
E. Sweeney, president of the State Life 
Insurance Company, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
denying that his company had received 
a loan of $400,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Both the bank 
and the insurance company were listed 
in the report sent to the House. 
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pany not to issue or sell any securities 
without prior approval by the Federal 
Power Commission; and ip. Sue serving 
similar notice upon the Pe®nsylvania Elec- | 
tric Company either as customer or suc- 
cessor of the Clarion River Power Com- | 
pany. 

This formal assuming of jurisdiction 
over the issue or sale of securities by a 
Federal licensee in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is indicative of the ¥ederal Power 
Commission’s decision to do everything 
within its authority to safeguard the fi- 
nancial health and physical well-being of 
its licensee companies. 

Corporate Relations 

Confusion and complications may be in- 
troduced into’ the situation by holding 
companies and interlocking directors, but 
it is believed this need not prevent. carry- 
ing out the purpose of the Congress as 
embodied in the Federal Water Power Act. 

The longer order addressed to the 
Clarton River Power Company sets forth 
‘the facts that have come to the atten- 
tion of this Commission to the effect that 
this company made a purported sale un- 
der a deed of trust without the inter- 
vention of any court, of all its property 
under Federal license to the Pennsylvania 
Electric Company but without any applica- 
tion for the approval of either the State 
or the Federal Commission; that the Fed- 
; eral law requires prior approval of volun- 








a: Utility Ordered to Report 
On Alleged Transfer of Its Properties | 


rom Page 1.) 


tary transfer of license and provides the 
possible penalty of revocation of license 
for wilful failure to comply with provisions 
of act or terms of license. 


Information Requested 

The call for facts includes: A detailed 
statement of the transaction; copies of 
all documents connected therewith; de- 
scription of intercorporate relationship be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Electric Corpora- 
tion, The Clarion River Power Company, 
and- the Pennsylvania Electric Company; 
detailed statement of items in the open 
account which it is understood was con- 
verted into a demand note with a deed 
of trust on all the property of The Clarion 
River Power Company as collaferal, and 
through which the reported sale is said 
to have been consummated; proof that 
the purported transfer of property from 
one subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Corporation to another subsidiary was 
not designed to impair or destroy ‘the 
value of the $4,453,000 of preferred stock 
outstanding of The Clarion River Power 
Company. 

The other orders serve notice that 
neither company shall “issue, sell, or other- 
wise dispose of any securities without first 
making due application to the Commis- 
sion for the approval thereof and receiv- 
ing approval.” The companies have been 


o Inquiries Regarding 


| 
| 


| 
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packs and reproducing units enumerated 
and specifically taxed by section 607. ~ | 

(4) Broadcast transmitter equipment 
and power tubes or accessories therefor 
are not taxable unless the tubes or acces- 
sories constitute one of the articles 
enumerated in section 607. 

(5) Vacuum tubes sold for use in con- 
nection with broadcast transmitters or 
photophone sound systems are taxable if 
they are of the same type as those used 
in the radio receiving set or combination 
radio and phonograph sets, inasmuch as 
such tubes are specifically taxed under 
section 607 of the act. The fact that they 
are sold for a nontaxable use does not 
exempt them from tax. 

(6) Motion picture records; that is, rec- 
ords on which are recorded the sound ef- 
fects which when synchronized with a mo- 
tion picture film through a suitable ap- 
paratus produce so-called “talking movies,” 
are, as indicated above, taxable if they 
are in the form of electrical transcription 
phonograph records, inasmuch as the tax 
is upon the records themselves and not 
on the manner in which they are used. 

(1) Radio tubes of the same general) 
types as those used in radio receiving sets 
which are purchased under exemption) 
certificates but used. in their factory by | 
the X Radio and Phonograph Company, 
for testing or experimental purposes are} 
subject to tax, as the privilege of pur- 
chasing tax free under an exemption cer- 
tificate extends only where the taxable 
article is sold for use as material in the} 
manufacture or production of a taxable 
article, or for use as a component part 
of a taxable article to be manufactured or 
produced by the vendee. 


| 


|Ruling Is Issued on 


Tax on Bank Checks 
Relating to Regulations 42, Section 751: 


Reference is made to your letter of 
July 28, 1932, in which you request to 
be furnished with information concerning 
|the application of the tax on checks im- 
posed by section 751 of the Revenue Act 
;of 1932, to checks made by receivers of 
State and national banks and_ savings 
banks for the purpose of paying liquidat- 
{ing dividends to depositors. 


Section 22 of the Act of March 1, 1879, | 
(sec. 570, Title 12, United States Code) | 
provides as follows: 


“Whenever and after 
ceased to do business by reason of in- 
solvency or bankruptcy, no tax shall be| 
assessed or collected}s or paid into the; 
Treasury of the United States, on account | 
of such bank, which shall diminish the | 
assets thereof necessary for the full pay-| 
ment of all its depositors; and such tax} 
shall be abated from such national banks 
as are found by the Comptroller of the} 
Currency to be insolvent; and the Com- 
|missioner of Internal Revenue, when 
the facts shall so appear to him, 
is authorized to remit so much of| 
said tax against insolvent State and sav-| 
ings banks as shall be found to affect) 
the claims of their depositors.” | 


You will observe that this law is of| 
| twofold application; first, with respect to) 
insolvent or bankrupt national banks and, | 
second, with respect to insolvent State | 
and savings banks. 


In the event that the payment. of the) 
tax on checks imposed by section 1751 of | 
the“Revenue Act of 1932, would operate to 
diminish the assets of an insolvent or | 
bankrupt national bank necessary for the | 
full payment of all its depositors, no tax 
on the checks of the receivers of such 
banks would be payable, provided the 
Comptroller of the Currency will furnish 
a certificate to the drawee of such checks | 
setting forth that payment of the tax| 
; thereon would giminish the funds neces- | 
sary for the full payment of all the de-| 


any bank has 


‘Status of Child Offenders 
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Details of New Federal Taxes 
Explained by Revenue Bureau 


Delinquency Rate: 
Among Juveniles 
Declines in Year 


Analyzed From Court Sta- 


tistics by the Department | 
Of Labor 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
and community conditions. The report 
makes comparisons, however, for 12 courts 
in areas having populations of more than 
100,000 which reported comparable figures 
from 1927 to 1930, inclusive. 


Lower Rate in Five Areas 


Five of these areas reported a lower _de- 
linquency rate for boys in 1930 than for 
the period 1927 to 1929, although the de- 
crease was statistically significant in only 
two areas, Marion County, Ind., and West- 
chester County, N. Y. In 11 areas the rate 
for boys was higher, and in 9 of these the 
increase was significant. These areas were 
Ramsey County, Minn.; Hudson and Mer- 
cer Counties, N. J.; Buffalo and New York, 
N. Y.; Hamilton County, Ohio; Montgom- 
ery County. and Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
Pierce County, Wash. The rates for Erie 
County, N. Y., and for the city of Norfolk, 
Va., were the same in 1930 as in the 
period 1927-1929. ; 

The number of girls brought before the 
juvenile courts is much smaller than the 
number of boys. In 10 areas the rates for 
1930 were the same as for the period 1927- 
1929; in 2 (District of Columbia and West- 
chester County, N. Y.) the rate was sig- 
nificantly lower in 1930, and in 3 (Lake 
County, Ind.; Buffalo, N. Y.; and Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) it was significantly higher. 


Few in Liquor Cases 

Offenses having to do with liquor or 
drugs accounted for only 1 per cent of 
53,757 juvenile delinquency cases reported 
in 1930 by 88 of the 92 juvenile courts. 
Stealing and acts of carelessness or mis- 
chief accounted for 44 per cent and 27 per 
cent respectively of the boys’ cases, where- 
as being ungovernable, sex offense, run- 
ning away, and truancy were the charges 
which brought most of the girls to court. 

In both boys’ and girls’ cases the per- 
centage referred to court for acts of care- 
lessness or mischief decreased as the age 
of the children increased, except in the 
case of girls 18 years of age and over, 
while the percentage referred for sex of- 
fenses and offenses having to do with 








tions as the age of the children increased. 

The latter offense was responsible for 
the appearance in court of 3 per cent of 
the boys and 2 per cent of the girls 16 
to 18 years old and 2 per cent of the boys 
and 4 per cent of the girls*18 years old 
and over. Automobile stealing and traffic 
violations increased with the age of the 
boys but were among the rarest of the of- 
fenses for which girls were brought to 
court. 


Home Conditions Analyzed 

A striking difference between boys’ and 
girls’ cases is shown in figures relating to 
home conditions. In two-thirds of the 
boys’ cases but in less than one-half of 
the girls’ cases for which this information 
was reported, the children were living with 
both their own parents when referred .to 
court. In slightly more than one-fifth of 
the boys’ cases but in nearly one-third of 
the girls’ cases, one or both parents were 
dead. 

The lack of normal family life may 
play a more significant part in the delin- 
quency of girls than of boys. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the difficulties which 
bring girls into court are usually more 
serious in character and probably more 


difficulties of boys. 

All the reporting courts did not have 
the same age jurisdiction. In courts 
having jurisdiction over children up to 
18 years of age, the cases of 16 and 17 
year old children constituted more than 





|positors of the bank. 

With respect to checks issued by re- 
ceivers of insolvent State and savings) 
banks, the same general rule will apply. | 
| That is to say, the tax will not be col-| 
|lected if the receiver will furnjsh to the, 
drawee bank a certificate setting forth| 
; that payment of the tax on ‘such checks | 
would diminish the funds necessary for | 
the full payment of all the depositors of 
the bank. The law authorizes the Com- 
missioner to remit taxes under such con- | 
ditions but if the receiver will furnish the | 
certificate indicated, no tax will there- 
after be collected and this procedure will | 
avoid any refund or remission of the tax} 
at a future date. 


\Cherry Juices Held 
To Be Affected by Levy 


‘Relating to Regulations 44, Section 615 
(a) (3): 

Reference is made to your letter of 
July 28, 1932, inquiring whether cherry 
juice is taxable under section 615(a) (3) 
of the Revenue Act of 1932. 


You are advised that cherry juice and 
cherry cider are unfermented fruit juices 
and subject to the tax of 2 cents per gal- 
lon imposed under section 615(a)(3) of 
the Revenue Act, of 1932. 


Relating to Regulations 46, Section 609: 

Reference is made to your letter of 
July 13, 1932, in which information is re- 
quested relative to section 609 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1932. 

You are advised that if a basketball 
shirt by its construction and design is 
specifically made to be used only in play- 
ing basketball and could not be used for 
general wear, it is taxable when sold as 
such under section 609 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932. A caemplte basketball uni- 
form is taxable as 4 uniform under this 
section of the Act and the tax attaches to 
the sale price of the entire uniform. 

Sweaters for general wear are not tax- 
able unless sold as part of a uniform. 

A letter or emblem attached to a garment | 
that could be used for general wear would | 
convert it into one that could only be 
used in a game or contest, such as basket- 
ball, and the garment would thereby be- 
come subject to the tax. 





} 
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Glycerin Preparations 


Exempt From Tax 


Relating to Regulations 46, Section 603. 

Reference is made to, your letter of 
July 1, 1932, in which you request infor- 
mation as to the taxability of several 
preparations under section 603 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1932. 

You are advised that glycerin is held 
not taxable. 

Glycerin and rose water, and glycerin 
benzoin and rose water are held taxable 
under section 603. The fact that any 
particular product, preparation, or sub- 
stance coming within the scope of the Act 
may have, or be hel dout to have, a me- 
dicinal, stimulating, remedial, or curative 
value does not exempt it from the tax 





one-third of the boys’ cases and two- 


fifths of the girls’ cases for which the! 
age of the child was reported. Cases of | 


14 and 15 year old children formed the 
largest group in courts having jurisdiction 
up to 16 and 17 years of age. 
Data on Nativity Studied 

Colored boys were involved in almost 
one-fifth and colored girls in slightly more 
than one-fifth of the delinquency cases. 
Few children of foreign birth were re- 
ported to the courts in delinquency cases, 
partly, no doubt, because a smaller pro- 
portion of the foreign-born white popula- 
tion than of the native-born white popu- 
lation is of juvenile-court age. 


Information concerning nativity of the} 


parents of the native-borne white chil- 
dren obtained for 36,766 cases which con- 
stituted the largest proportion of the de- 
linquency cases, showed that in nearly 
two-fifths of the delinquency cases of 
native-born girls ®ne or both parents 
were foreign born. In almost one-half of 


the boys’ cases one or both parents were | 


foreign born. 





Better Trade Activity 
Is Noted in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 23. 
A somewhat mdte optimistic feeling was 
noted among manufacturers in several sec- 
tions of the State during July, the Massa- 
chusetts Industrial and Development Com- 
mission announced after a tabulation of 
reports received from the various cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade in 
Massachusetts in response to a monthly 
questionnaire. The following additional in- 
formation was made available. 
The boot and shoe industry is reported 
to be expanding. Much of this activity is 


apparently due to an anticipation of the} 


Fall and Winter seasonal trade. The Chel- 
sea Chamber of Commerce reports that 
employment in the shoe factories there 
is at practically the normal level of 2,300 
workers. About 300 shoe workers have 
gone back to full time work within the 
last few weeks in that city alone. Many 


| of the factories there have found it neces- 
| sary to increase their floor space and en- 


large their facilities to take care of the 
orders which are coming in. 

In Peabody there has been a slight im- 
provement in the leather industry in the 
past few weeks, it was reported. Fitchburg 
reports that there has been a slight im- 
provement in all industries, especially in 
textiles, and that their shoe manufac- 


| turing plant is doing a very good business. 


Webster and Stoughton also report im- 
provement in the industrial situation. 
The Converse Rubber Shoe Company of 
Malden is reported to have added 250 em- 
ployes to its pay roll, making a total of 
850 workers who have been taken on since 
the reopening of the plant July 26. The 
makers of Cuticura products, in the same 
city, are busy due to their finding a larger 
market for their goods. A more optimistic 
outlook is noted in Malden, it was stated. 
Leather novelty manufacturing and 
smelting are two new branches of manu- 


notified by wire of the Commission’s ac-/if it is used as an adjunct to the toilet or| facturing which are also mentioned in the 


tion, 


* 


|for toilet purposes. 





reporis received. 


‘Purpose Is Outlined 


liquor or drug laws rose with slight varia- | 


nearly related to home conditions than the | 
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PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 23, 1932 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

3 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Recovery Basis | 
‘Seen in Improved 
Trade Sentiment 


‘ <a lll 

Secretary Chapin Asserts 
Aggressive Mood Now Is 
Gripping the Nation and 
Foresees Improvement 





For Coming Meeting 
Of Business Leaders | 





| 





| 
| 
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With a distinct change in spirit in re- 
cent weeks, America is on its way to win 
the fight for economic revival, declared 
Secretary of Commerce Roy D. Chapin 
in an address, sponsored by the~Washing- 
ton Star, over a National Broadcasting 
Company network Aug. 22. 

“There is no doubt,” Mr. Chapin said, 
“that a new and aggressive mood is grip- 

: . ping the country; a mood more typical of 
Credit Extension Program American buoyancy and: fighting spirit.” 
; The barrage of economic forces against 
For Industry and Agricul- | us appears to be weakening, he added. 
° | Basis for Recovery 
re and 
tu a Spreading of | Secretary Chapin sees a basis for re- 
Work to Be Discussed | covery in the “driving spirit of the people,” 
te er oka being invoked by the Re- 
na eee construction Finance Corporation, the 
(Continued from Page 1.J Federal Reserve Board in credit expan- 
fluence. The hope now is to make their| sion, and the Home Loan Bank Board. 
efforts systematic throughout the country. | | ae “4 ra — six months will 
Th itt | be momentous in the history of the United 
© committee covering the Pacific coast) states, Mr. Chapin. pointed. out that the 
has been very active and has develped' conference of business leaders to be held 
considerable aid and wider employment | in Washington “means much to industry, 
has been reflected. | agriculture and labor.” 
These are the two principal objectives | Improved Sentiment 
of the conference which will have a | a eee sateen pare: 
e a happy moment if I could 
limited scope. It should prove beneficial, say that the ciouds over the business sky 
however, to industry and agriculture, | have all been driven away and we simply 
especially in planning for credit for the| needed to sit back and let prosperity catch 
handling of livestock and agricultural| up with us. Of course, that is not quite 
products generally both at home and the picture that we see here in Washing- 
abroad. : It will also deal with the|ton, any more than do you whose life is 
aon organization of credit for agri- | more intimately connected with the condi- 
cultural ae and associations. — in stores, factories, offices or on the 
rganization as Purpose arms. 
| The conference is not a general eco-|, “1 4m aware of the syffering our people 
|nomic conference but is a convocation of | @ve undergone but looking to the future 
lestablished agencies, and agencies of the| We Should be able to lift the burden of 
Government are ‘represented only in an|8loom and discouragement. With this 
advisory and cooperative capacity. thee pe oe ptm ss 
|whole purpose of the meeting is one of | we have all telt-a cc COAngS 
‘organization. In addition to the Federal |i" spirit within recent weeks. There is 
|reserve district committees other groups | "0 doubt that a new and aggressive mood 
|are expected to cooperate later. The dis-| 18 8tipping the country, a mood more 
trict committees will push their program | tYPical of American buoyancy and fight- 
through these other groups, thus broad- po Fgerrod — is — See — = 
ening the work. Thus, for instance, in | that CUES UR AMErICRn: 1Seene 
the program of spreading employment the dull despair to which we seemed in danger 
labor world will be brought into an active | Of succumbing after the sequence of blows 
support of the program after the interest _ a ae our Nation since 
of the employers has been secured. In| ucumn oO: ° 
general, a more positive organization will | Offensive May Be Taken 
be undertaken to meet the problems which | “One very good reason for this general 
= — }and well justified hopefulness is in the 
ere has been a good deal of misun- very severity of the ordeal we have been 
derstanding about the ‘conference, some undergoing. The American people are still 
Vai-tuing Of the couniey @ to be com |o aunts hur nant oie a 
- - |of shocks that might well have made them 
= whereas the plan is to take up stagger, but that were finally resisted in a 
| only one segment of the economic battle | way that astonished the world. * * * 
at one time. “In the early stages of this economic 
war we have waged, American business 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


Stabilized Potato Prices 
Sought in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., Aug.’ 28. 

Price stabilization, in so far as possible, 
and a long-term study of conditions bear- 
ing upon the industry in order that 
growers may cope more effectively with 
changing factors have been approved by 


a conference called by Governor Moore to} 
deal with the potato situation in New 
Jersey. 

As an immediate step, it was decided 
that an effort be made to ocordinate 
prices from New Jeresy and Long Island 
points. The-slong-term study was sug- 
gested by Williams B. Duryee, secretary 
of the State Department of Agriculture, 
}One of the purposes being to bring about 
a wider spread of the marketing season. 
An educational campaign emphasizing the 
food value of potatoes and the opportunity 
offered for those seeking the maximum 
worth in food per dollar spent likewise 
was endorsed. 

Representatives of chain and independ-| 
ent store organizations promised their 
aid in the promotion of the plans. Gov- 
ernor Moore pointed out that it was to 
their own interest as well as that of the! 
consumer that they do so. 


Brazil Cuts Duty in Half 
On Specified Imports 


The Brazilian Government has granted 
a reduction of one-half the import duty 
on cement, wire or cable of copper or 


copper alloy, thin alumitium sheets, and 
raw or dyed jute yarn for weaving, on 
imports of these products entered before 
Nov. 20, 1932, according to a cable from 
Commercial Attache Carlton Jackson, Rio 
|de Janeiro. 

The existing import duty on cement is 
0$101 paper milreis per kilo, with a tare 
allowance of 10 per cent if packed in 
barrels or cases; on electric wire and 
cables, if uncovered, 1$890 per kilo, with 
tare of 10 per cent in casks, and 20 per 
cent in cases; covered, 106.88 per cent ad 
| valorem; aluminum sheets, 4$726 paper 
milreis per kilo, with tare allowances 
ranging from 5 to 80 per cent, depending 
on the container; raw jute yarn, 0$676 
paper milreis, and dyed jute yarn, 1$621 
paper milreis per gross kilo. These rates 
will be cut in half until Nov. 20, 1932. 

The rates given above are the actual 
|minimum rates, applying to countries on 
a most-favored-nation basis with Brazil, 
| including the United States— (Department 
of Commerce.) 


Dio YOU EVER 
TRY KEEPING 
A FEW BOTTLES 
READY IN YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR? 


TRY IT NOW! 


AND SEE HOW EVERY- 
BODY WELCOMES IT 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 
el | 





THE NEW HUP 


These models are ahead of the times in appear- 
ance, performance, and general value-giving, be- 
cause back of them is a quarter of a century of suc- 
cessful engineering and manufacturing experience. 


AND UP 


AT FACTORY 


MOBILES 


SIXES AND EIGHTS S795 


Hupmobile Eight (Series 222) Sedan. . . 
$1295 (Standard Equipped) at the factory 





Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit . . . . Michigan i 
“We believe the Hupmobile te be the best car of its class In the world” 
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‘Quality of Flour Ordered by Bakery 
Is Held to Have Implied Warranty 


Designation by Trade Name for Convenience 
Found Not to Exclude Warranty Where 
Buyer Was Unfamiliar With It 


Salem, Oreg. 
CampseLtt Co. 
v. 
CorLey. 
Supreme Court of Oregon. 

No, 2036. 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Harney 
County. 

Epwarp A. Borrre and Rosert M. DUNCAN 
for appellant; H. V. ScHmaLz (RICHARD 
SuercHT on the brief), for respondents. 


Opinion of the Court | 
Aug. 1, 1932 


MAN, J.—The complaint alleges 
ines neatch 19, 1930, the plaintiff, at the 
request of the defendants, sold and de- 
livered to them 205 barrels and 10 sacks 
of flour “of the reasonable and agreed 
value” of $1,469.75, and that the defend- 
ants paid on account $739.75. Judgment 
is demanded for the balance, $730. The 
answer admits that the plaintiff shipped 
to the defendants merchandise of the 
value of $1,469.75, and that they paid on 
account $739.75, but denies all other aver- 
ments of the complaint. 

It alleges that March 
fendants, who operate a 
Oreg., informed the plaintiff that they 
desired to purchase flour “for the par- 
ticular purpose of making good bread and 
other products of that kind at their said 
bakery”; that subsequently the parties 
signed the contract mentioned in the com- 
plaint; that “plaintiff, as a part of said 
contract and to induce defendants to en- 
ter into the same, warranted to defend- 
ants that the flour thereby sold by plain- 
tiff would make good bread and other 
products of that kind at their said bak- 
ery;” that at the time the contract was 
effected the defendants’ bakery possessed 
a favorable reputation and a large lucra- 
tive trade; that the defendants’ efforts to 
produce good bakery products from the 
flour shipped to them by the plaintiff 
failed; that, although the plaintiff, pur- 
suant to defendants’ request, promised to 
show the defendants how this flour could 
be used to make good bread, it failed | 
to keep its promise; that later the de- 
fendants notified the plaintiff that they 
would receive no more flour from the 
plaintiff, and would retain the unpaid bal- 
ance of $739.75 “in partial recoupment ot 
the damage caused them by plaintiff's 
breach of said warranty.” 

This portion of the answer concludes 
with the averment that the flour shipped 
was “worthless and incapable of being | 
made into good bread or other salable 
products.” As a counterclaim, the amswer 


19, 1930, the de- 





It was composed of soft wheat flour, 
with the exception of 90 barrels of hard 
wheat flour called Craft flour. The de- 
fendants testified that the soft wheat 
flour produaed satisfactory results but 
that the bread made from the Craft flour 
was inferior to their previous product. 
On the other hand, Brown testified that 
the defendants stated to him that they 
were well satisfied with the ColfIns flour. 


Quality of Bread 
Declared Unsatisfactory 


Aug. 25, 1929, the defendants signed the 
contract mentioned in the reply and re- 
viewed in the statement of facts preceding 
this decision. Oct. 23, 1929, the defendants 
took delivery of one carload containing, 
among other brands, ten barrels of Collins 
Best flour, and later. paid for it. March 


15, 1930, they placed a requisition for de- | 


livery of the second car containing, among 
other brands, 110 barrels of Collins Best 
flour. It was delivered in the early part 
of April, and constitutes the specific flour 
mentioned in the complaint. 

The defendants’ evidence indicates that 


bakery in Burns, | the Collins Best flour, after repeated trials | 


in Which bakers in the employ of the 
Plaintiff assisted, failed to produce bread | 
equal to that which they had previously 
baked. Defendants swore that several hun- 
dred loaves were entirely unmerchantable, 
that many of their customers complained 
of the unsatisfactory quality of the bread, 
that many of their customers ceased buy- 
ing their bread, and that while they were | 
using Collins Best flour two stores which 
had been selling their bread severed rela- 
tionship with them. 

Prior to Aug. 25, 1929 (the date of the} 
contract), the defendants had had no ex- 
perience with Collins Best flour which is a 
hard wheat flour, although the car pur- 
chased on July 30 contained, as we have | 
already stated, 90 barrels of Collins Craft 
flour. Collins Best and Collins Craft are 
both made of hard wheat but Collins Best 
is a longer patent flour, contains more 
gulten and protein, has a greater fermen-! 
tation tolerance, and from it the dark| 
grades of material have not been removed. | 


Reasons for Changing 
Brands of Flour Cited 


Revenue From Sales Tax 
Increased in Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., Aug. 23. 
During the first 20 days of August, the 
yield from the Mississippi sales tax was 
1l per cent greater than for the cor- 
responding period in July, according to 
Chairman Stone of the State Tax Com- 
mission. Collections up to and including 
Aug. 20 were $166,971 as compared to 
$150,503 for the first 20 days of July. 
Total collections since the tax went into 
effect on May 1 were $493,067. 


The first subparagraph of that section 
states that such a warranty arises when 
the vendor is aware of the purposes for 
which the goods are purchaed and knows 
that the buyer relies on his skill. The 
implied warranty is created when an 
article is sold under its patent or trade 
name. 

It will be observed from the evidence 
which we have reviewed that during the 
negotiations and demonstration bakes 
which preceded the signing of the con- 
tract of Aug. 25, 1929, the plaintiff became 
well acquainted with the purposes of the 
defendants in purchasing the. flour, and 
knew that they relied upon its skill. The 
fact that it possessed expert knowledge of 
flour and bread-baking. was readily ap- 
parent—it sold several brands of flour 
produced by more than one mill, and had 
jin its employ éxpert bakers. 

The fact that the defendants relied | 
upon the plaintiff’s skill is shown by the 
fact that, without any previous knowledge, 
they purchased from the plaintiff several 
different brands of flour produced by three 
|different mills. The contract was pre- 
| pared by the plaintiff, and the defendants 
permitted Brown to insert in it the quan- 
tities and brands which he deemed best 
suited to their needs. | 

A buyer who asks for an article under 
its trade name, thereby indicating that 
he knows what he wants and does not 
rely upon the skill of the vendor, is not 
the beneficiary of any warranty except 
one that demands that the article de- 
livered’ shall be merchantable and the 
kind specified: Mine Supply Co. v. Colum- 
bia Mining Co., 48 Or. 391 (86 P. 798); 
Quemahoning Coal Co. v. Sanitary Earth- 
enware Specialty Co., 88 N. J. L. 174, 95 
Atl. 986; Ivans v. Laury, 67 N. J. L. 153, 
50 Atl. 355; Goulds v. Brophy, 42 Minn. 
109, 43 N. W. 834; 6 L. R. A. 392; Williston 
on Sales (2d), section 236a. 


Applicability of Rule 
Of Law Is Explained 

The rule of law just stated is applicable | 
even though the purchaser when buying 
states the purposes to which he expects 
to apply the article. But the mere fact 


that the article happens to have a trade 
name and is denoted by it in the contract 





|does not exclude all warranties and as- 
The evidence clearly showed that before sign the transaction to subdivision 4 of 


any of the above mentioned flour was| section 64-315, Oregon Code 1930. To be- 
purchased the defendants told Brown that/ gin with i¢ must first appear that the 
their purpose in changing from the brand| goods were known in the market among 
they were then using was to enable them to | those dealing in that kind of merchandise 
produce a better quality of bread so as|by its trade name: Barrett Co. v. Pan- 





repeats the averment just reviewed, and|to cope successfully with their competi- 
adds that the defendants sold a large|tion, and that price was immaterial. 


ther Rubber Mfg. Co., 24 Fed (2d) 329; 
Universal Motor Co. v. Snow, 149 Va. 690, 


quantity of bread and other products made | Brown himself testified that their pur- 


pose was “to make a good loaf of bread.”| If the circumstances of the transaction 
In reply to the question, “They were|show that the buyer made known to the 
particular about its making a good loaf| vendor the purposes for which he desired 
of bread, werent’ they?” he answered,|the article, relied upon the seller’s skill 
“Yes, sir.” At another time he stated:|and judgment, and that the trade name 
‘The Corleys were trying to get a flour | was inserted in the contract merely for 
that was satisfactory to_their purposes.”|convenience of description, an implied 
The conditions under which the defend-| warranty of fitness arises for the protec- 
ants were operating, such as altitude, lim-/| tion of the buyer, in the absence of a clause 
ited access to competent help, character | of disclaimer, even in jurisdictions where 
of water, etc., were known to Brown. He/|the Uniform Sales Act has been adopted: 
also was familiar with the kind of flour! Davenport Ladder Co. v. Edward Hines 
which the defendants were then using/Lumber Co., 43 Fed. (2d) 63; Barrett Co. 
and the price which they were paying|v, Panther Rubber Mfg. Co., supra; Wis- 
for it. ;}dom v. Morris Hardware Co., 151 Wash. 
One of the defendants testified that be- | 86 (274 P. 1050); Ireland v. Louis K. Lig- 
gett Co., 243 Mass. 243, 137 N. E. 371; Bek- 
kvold v. Potts, 173 Minn. 87, 216 N. W. 
790, 59 A. L. R. 1164; Sachter v. Gulf Re- 
fining Co., 203 N. Y. S. 769; Universal 
Motor Co. v. Snow, supra; Foley v. Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co., 214 N. Y. S. 
3. 


from the aforementioned flour with the 
result that their reputation as bakers was 
injured and they lost many customers. This 
portion of the answer alleges that the de- | 
fendants incurred a large expense inven- 
deavoring to bake bread out of this flour, | 
and that they received no consideration | 
whatever for the sums paid by them to the 
plaintiff. Judgment is sought for $5,000 


Statements in Reply 


Regarding Use of Flour 


The reply, after admitting that the de- 
fendants used a portion of the flour de- 
livered to them by the plaintiff, that they 
withheld payment of $730, and that the 
parties signed a contract for the sale of 
flour, avers that the contract was signed 
Aug. 25, 1929. It denied all other aver- 
ments of the answer. The reply sets forth 
a copy of the alleged contract; it requires 
the plaintiff to ship to the defendent nine 
carloads of flour, each containing 210 bar- 
rels, and specifies the kind and quantity 
as follows: 


Quan. Brand or kind| 


140 S. E. 653, 59 A. L. R. 1174. 


jthan likely have 


fore the contract for the nine carloads of 
flour was signed he told Brown, “We)| 
wasn’t putting the loaf of bread we should 
put out. We wasn’t satisfied with it, and 
that our customers wasn’t Satisfied with it, | 
and that it was at a time we would more 
competition and our 


jtor that would put out a good loaf of! Calyx Drill Co. v. Mallory, 137, Fed. 332, | 


bread wouldn't go on the market with| Nothing contained in Seitz v. Brewers’ 
a good competitor, a good, keen competi- | Refrigerating Co., 141 U. S. 510, and Davis 


bread.” |both being cases upon which the plaintiff | 


Size pkg. 
Oe . Craft 
Collins Best 
Upright F 


The witness testified that, after the de- 
fendants had experimented unsatisfactorily 
ea ervernent | with Golden Northwest flour and another 

. Whole Wheat | brand which Brown had suggested, the lat- 
ter declared: “I have another flour that 





be modified except by written consent of | 
both parties, and no verbal conditions, | ie 
warrants or modifications are valid,” and |PUt on the market,” and then recommend- 
that “It is understood and agreed * * *|/©4 the Collins products. He testified that 


‘ 2 - 
(2) Contract not subject to change. |after their unsatisfactory experience with 


No 

) s | Collins Craft flour Brown ind 

, Sei iy ots nduced them to 
agent or representative has 5 |insert in the contract the item of 500 bar- 


j t ms of this con- 
modify or change the ter |rels of Collins Best by making the fol- 


tract.” Renae ; n ‘ 
The copy of the contract is followed | owing . recommendation: “He said, being 


with averments which allege that, pur- 
suant to its terms, the plaintiff shipped 
the carload of flour mentioned in the 
complaint on March 19, 1930; “that the 


better. He felt sure that it would make 
a loaf of bread.” 


will, I believe, be just what you want, that | 
will produce the bread that you want to| 


| as that was more natural to the altitude, | 
that that would work, he thought, lots | 


especially relies, is out of harmony with 
the foregoing. In both of those cases the 
article was not in existence when the 
| parties contracted, and in each instance 
the party charged with the alleged im- 
plied warranty undertook to manufacture 
the article according to a specific descrip- 
tion or specifications. In the Davis Calyx 
Drill Company case the court said: 


Decision Is Cited 
|Regarding Warranty 
“If the purchaser, Mallory, or his agent, 


Haven, had described the strata through | 
{which he desired to drive the drill, and | 





{had ordered the Calyx Company to make) 


lor to select and furnish to him a drill| 


‘Autos in Stock 
Held Subject to 


New Mexico Tax 


Levy on Personal Property 
Ruled Applicable to Cars 
Carrying Only Dealer’s 
Demonstration Numbers 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 23. 

Automobiles carrying only a dealer's 
demonstration number are subject to per- 
sonal property taxes, the New Mexico Su- 
preme Court has held. The exemption 
applies only to motor vehicles upon which 
the individual registration fees have been 
paid, the decision held. The case is en- 
titled Oden Buick, Inc., et al. v. Roehl, 
County Assessor. The syllabus prepared 
by the court follows in full text: 

1, Sections 11-319, 11-328, 11-330 to 
11-332, Comp. 1929, construed and held 
to relieve from separate assessment and 
taxation as personal property only those 
motor vehicles upon which the individual 
registration fees provided in the act have 
been paid. 

Stock Cars Subject to Tax. 

2. Since the purchase by an automobile 
dealer of the dealers’ automobile demon- 
stration number or numbers authorized by 
sections 11-319 and 11-330, Comp. 1929, does 
not pay the registration fee imposed 
by the act on any car or cars held for 
Sale, trade or exchange by such dealers, 
the immunity from separate assessment 
and taxation granted by section 11-332 
does not apply and stock cars are subject 
to the property tax laid on other forms of 
merchandise. 

3. A taxpayer may not appeal to a court 
of equity for relief against discriminatory 
taxation allegedly resulting from the omis- 


|sion from the rolls of a large body of 


personal property of the kind assessed in 
his name, without first exhausting his 
remedy before the appropriate taxing of- 
ficials and boards in an endeavor to have 
the same listed as omitted property; and 
a complaint which fails to show any effort 
whatever in such behalf is bad on de- 
murrer. 


‘lant failed to call to the notice of the cir- 


cuit court the alleged errors pressed upon 
our attention, we hold the exception de- 
fective and decline to consider it. 

A conclusion that an implied warranty 
was available to the defendants does no 
violence to the Parol Evidence Rule. War- 
ranties of that kind are never in writing, 
are not created by a meeting of the minds 
of the parties, and do not constitute any 
portion of the contractual elements of the 
agreement, but are a product of the law 
operating upon the circumstances of the 
Sale: 24 R. C. L., Sales, p. 178, sec. 451, 
and 55 C. J. Sales, p. 715, sec. 701. | 

The disclaimer clause of the contract | 
merely excludes attempted verbal amend- 
ments and modifications arising from the 
agreement of the parties and, hence, does 
not affect an implied warranty. Such 
clauses are “intended to say that no con- 
tractual warranties have been made”: 
Bekkevold v. Potts, 173 Minn. 87, 216 N. W. 
790, 59 A. L. R. 1164. Since the contract 
contains nothing at variance with the 
aforementioned implied warranty, its 
terms do not negative and, therefore, ex- 
clude it: Williston on Sales (2d) 239. See 
also Bekkevold v. Potts, supra. Evidence 
establishing disclcsure of purpose and the 
buyer’s reliance upon the seller’s skill is 


« CURRENT LAW ». 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Cants 


DISMISSAL AND NONSUIT—Voluntary nonsuit—Effect of removal to Federal 
court—Federal court’s refusal to require as condition of discontinuance that no 
other actions be brought except in Federal court— 

A Federal court for a district of Couth Carolina to which actions on life insurance 
policies commenced in the State court were removed for diversity of citizenship, 
did not err in granting the plaintiff’s motion for a voluntary nonsuit without im- 
posing as a condition to the granting of the motion that no other actions be 


brought except in the Federal court. 


The South Carolina rule that the trial judge 


in the exercise of discretion may grant such a motion where the nonsuit will not 
prejudice the defendant or deny him some substantial right he has acquired in the 
cause, was applicable in the Federal court under the Conformity Act. The insurance 
company had not acquired a substantial right within the meaning of such rule 
by reason of the fact that the case had been removed to the Federal court and 
the possibility that there may be a difference in the construction of the contracts 
between the decisions of the State and Federal courts. No set-off or counterclaim 
had deen filed and the action had not so far progressed as to entitle the company 


to an adjudication in its favor. 


Avrnortzen Statements ONLY ARE 
Pusuisnep Witnout COMMENT BY 





Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer. v. Stack; C. C. A. 4, No. 3307-8, Aug. 1, 1932. 


MASTER AND SERVANT—Liability for torts of servant—Malicious assault by con- 
tractor’s employe on subcontractor’s employe— 

A building contractor whose employe assaulted an employe of a subcontractor 
while at work on a building could not avoid liability on the ground that there was 
no evidence that the employe was acting under its instructions or with its knowledge 


or consent in making the assault, 


The contractor was liable for the assault if it 


was committed while the employe was acting in the course of and within the scope 


of his employment even though the act was wanton and malicious. 


Such is the 


rule established by the later cases although the earlier cases held that a master 
was not liable for the tort of a servant when the act was wanton and malicious. 
The assault was committed when the contractor’s employe who was about to set 
up a water trough for the mixing of mortar in the part of the building in which 
the subcontractor’s employe was working ordered the subcontractor’s employe to 
remove himself and his equipment to another location. . The subcontractor’s em- 
ploye failed to comply with the order and the contractor’s employe struck him on 
the head with a lead pipe. The question of whether the assault was committed 
while the contractor’s employe was acting in the course and within the scope of 
his employment was a question for the jury. 
Thompson-Starrett Co. v. Heinold; C. C. A. 3, No. 4847, Aug. 5, 1932. 


PARTNERSHIP—Receivers—Collateral attack on appointment at 


simple contract creditor— 


instance of 


The appointment of a receiver for a copartnership by an Indiana. State court 
was not subject to collateral attack in a Federal court for a district of Indiana in 
the receiver’s action on an insurance policy, even though the appointment was made 


at the instance of a simple contract creditor. 


Orders appointing receivers on 


application of simple contract creditors are erroneous and will be vacated and set 


aside on appeal. 


Courts have generally held that corporations may consent to the 


appointment of receivers in such cases but are divided as to the right of individuals 


to give such consent. 


Indiana courts have held that an individual may not consent, 


and that the appointment on an application of a simple contract creditor is not 
merely erroneous but absolutely void and is therefore subject to collateral attack. 
Such rule did not apply on the collateral attack in the Federal court on the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for a copartnersnip inthe absence cf an Indiana decision 
so holding. A circuit court of appeals in holding that the district court erred in 
sustaining the insurance company’s demurrer to the receiver’s complaint attacking 
the validity of the appointment, held that the order appointing the receiver for 
the copartnership was not subject to collateral attack in keeping with a general 
rule as to receivers of corporations notwithstanding the contrary rule estabiished 
by the decisions of the Indiana court as to receivers of individuals. 

An allegation of the complaint in the action on the policy that the receiver was 
appointed in an action by a “corporate creditor” did not plead the appointment 
on an application of a simple contract creditor. 

Zechiel, Rec., etc., v. Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4704, July 


15, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


SALES—Implied warranty—Quality of flour—Sale by trade name—Uniform Sales 
Act— 

Where the proprietors of a bakery, before ordering nine carloads of flour by its 
trade name, told the seller’s agent that the flour they had been using had been 
unsatisfactory, and that they; wanted flour that would enable them to make good 
bread and meet the competition of other bakeries, and where they ordered the 





not received for the purpose of varying 
the terms of a contract, but to establish 
the implied warranty: Barrett Co. v. Pan- 
ther Rubber Mfg. Co., 24 Fed. (2d) 329. 
We, therefore, conclude that the first 


and third assignments of error are with- 
out merit. 


Foundation of Implied 


Warranty Discussed 


The plaintiff argues that the language 
to which the defendants point as a foun- 
dation for the alleged implied warranty 
is nothing more than dealers’ talk, and 
that Brown’s assurance that the flour 
would make “good bread” was merely the 
expression of an opinion incapable of cre- 
ating a liability. Implied warranties do 
not arise out of the mere expression of 
an opinion (Washburn-Crosby v. Kinder- 
vater, 147 App. Div. (N. Y.) 114, 131 N. Y. 
S. 871; DeZeeuw v. Fox Chemical Co., 189 
Iowa 1195, 179 N. W. 605) nor out of the 
seller’s loose talk: Edson Bros. — App. 
Div. —, 164 N. Y. S. 377; Worth v. Mc- 
Connell, 42 Mich. 473, 4 N. W. 198. 

The principles just stated have found 
expression in our statutes: section 64-312, 
Oregon Code 1930. We are of the belief, 
however, that Brown's assurances to the 
defendants amounted to something more 


flour without having heard of the particular brand or its trade name on the agent’s 
assurance that it would serve such purpose, there was an implied warranty of 
fitness for the purpose for which they purchased the flour, notwithstanding section 
15 of the Uniform Sales Act which provides that no implied warranty is created 


when an article is sold under its patent or trade name. 


The mere fact that an 


article has a trade name and is so designated in the sales contract does not exclude 


- an implied warranty under such section in the absence of a showing that the 


goods were known in the market among those dealing in that kind of merchandise 


by its trade name. 


If the circumstances of the transaction show that the buyer 


made known to the seller the purposes for which he desired the article and relied 
upon the seller’s skill and judgment, and that the trade name was inserted in the 
contract merely for convenienceof description, an implied warranty of fitness 
arises for the protection of the buyer, in the absence of a clause of disclaimer, 
even in jurisdictions where the Uniform Sales Act has been adopted.—Campbell 
Co. v. Corley. (Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—7 U.S. Daily, 1182, Aug. 24, 1932. 





Issuance of Securities by 


Utility System 


In Expansion of Capitalization Described 


ONTINUING its examination of the growth of capitalization of the Associated 

Gas & Electric Company, the Federal Trade Commission on June 28 entered 
into the issuance of long-term securities by the system. : 

Transcript of testimony, just made available, sets forth details of the various 


types and classes of such obligations as presented by Charles Nodder, examiner, 
who testified on the basis of a report he prepared for the Commission. Examination 
of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. W. A. 


defendants knew and, by virtue of the 
said agreement heréinbefore set forth, 
ordered said merchandise by its patent 
and trade name,” and that the terms of 
the written instrument should estop the| 
defendants from claiming any covenant 
or warranty not recited in the written in- 
strument or in a subsequent one. 

Based upon the verdict of a jury, judg- 
ment was entered in favor of the defend- 
ants in the sum of $51. After a motion 


for a new trial had been denied the plain-| its rulings permitted the jury to find that |our opinion, the circuit court did not err | Conversation of the parties assigns to it 


the circumstances of the sale impliedly | when it overruled the plaintiff’s objections | 4 definite meaning: 


tiff appealed. 


Sale and Delivery 
Of Product Reviewed 


Rossman, J.—The disposition of the 
assignments of error will be facilitated by 
a recital of the following facts: In 
March of 1929 the defendants, who oper- 
ate a bakery in Burns, Oregon, became 
subject to competition and, in order to 
place themselves in a more favorable 
postion to cope with it, desired to pro- 
duce a quality of bread superior to their 
past products. Bing informed that 
Golden Northwest flour would meet their 
needs, they sent a telegram of inquiry to 
the manufacturer of that brand of flour 
and, as a result, one T. W. Brown, a sales- 
man in the employ of the plaintiff, called 
at their bakery. 

The plaintiff was the sales agent for 
Golden Northwest flour, as well as for the 
mill which produced the flour with which 
this action is concerned. The defendants 
gave Brown an order for five carloads of 
Golden Northwest flour and ordered im- 
mediate delivery of one carload. ' Their 
experience with this carload was unsat- 
isfactory, and, by common consent, the 
order for the remaining four carloads 
was cancelled. 

At that time Brown interested the de- 
fendants in flour produced by the Col- 
lins Milling Company, 
as well as those of the other mills in the 
Northwest States, are sold by their trade 
mames. The gefendants were then un- 
familiar with the trade names and the 
merits of Collins flour, with the exception 
of Collins Pastry flour, until Brown spoke 
to them upon the subject. July 30, 1929, 
they signed on order for 210 barrels. of 
Collins flour, and in the early part of 
August this carloa¢ was delivered. 


whose products, | 


Assignments of Error 
In Case Are Outlined 


Brown freely conceded that the defend- 
ants had never mentioned Collins Best 


| brand until he had recommended it, and| who trusted to his own judgment and| 


| that, so far as he was aware, the defend- 


| ants were unfamiliar with that brand be- 
| fore Signing the contract. 


| The first and third assignments of error 
| contend that the circuit court erred when 


that would bore the desired holes through | than dealers’ talk. The parties were earn- 
these strata as rapidly and economically | eStly trying to find a brand of flour which 
as a diamond drill, for an agreed price,| Would serve the defendants’ purposes. If 
|and the plaintiff had accepted the order, | the word “good” stood alone the plaintiff’s 
'an implied warranty would have arisen.” | Contentions would possess more merit than 
These two cases are instances of a buyer | they now do. 
However, the courts have frequently 
ordered the article by its trade name, | found in that word a definite meaning. 
although in the Seitz case he disclosed | See the instances cited in 28 C. J., p. 713, 
|the purposes for which he desired the | and in the three series of Words and 
| article. | Phrases under the title Good. But the 





| 


| warranted that the flour sold was suitable |to the questions which, upon cross-ex- | 
for the defendants’ announced purposes. | amination, inquired of Brown what state-|& W., 535, 151 Eng. Rep. 227. 
;ments had been made to him by the de- | 
upon eight rulings of that court made | fendants declaring the purposes for which | that they were anxious to make a mer- 
during the course of the examination of |they wanted the flour and indicating the |Chantable loaf of bread which would be 
the witnesses and instructions to the jury.|defendants’ reliance upon the plaintiff's |better than their past products and of such 


| These assignments of error are predicated 


| Three of the rulings permitted the de- 
| fendants to inquire of Brown whether 
| they acquainted him with their purposes 


| before purchasing the flour. The rulings, 


| skill. 


Such being the law, it follows that, in| Word “good” does not stand alone; the 


Goss v. Turner, 21 
t. 437, and Hutchison v. Bowker, 5 M. 


The defendants stated to the plaintiff 


excellent quality that they could cope with 


| Reverting to the excerpts of the re-| their competition. In addition, the various 
| quested instructions quoted above, it will|@emonstration bakes performed by the 
be observed that they are in direct con- plaintiff's bakers in défendants’ bakery 


| based upon the instructions, are intended | flict with the above principles of law, and | Showed clearly to the plaintiff the precise 


to challenge the court's definition of a 
warranty, and also its instruction which 
| outlined the circumstances under which 
| an implied warranty of fitness arises 
| when an article is sold by a vendor who 
| knows the purposes to which the buyer 
intends to apply thé thing sold, and is 
| aware of the fact that the buyer is rely- 
ing upon his skill. 

The remaining rulings occurred when 
the court refused to instruct the jury: “In 
this case it is admitted that the contract 
|under which the flour in question was 
sold and delivered was entered into in 
writing, signed by both the plaintiff and 
defendant on Aug. 25, 1929, and you shall, 
| therefore, disregard and not take into 
consideration any statement of the al- 
| leged quality of the flour or its fitness for 
any particular purpose made at the time 
of entering into such contract; * * * you 
are hereby instructed that the contract 
and sale in this case was what is desig- 
nated in thy law as the sale of an article 
or commodity by its patent or trade name. 
In such case there is no implied warranty 
| that the article sold, the flour in this case, 
{is fit for any particular purpose. * * *” 

Section 64-315, Oregon Code 1930, con- 


stitutes section 15 of the Uniform Sales 
the circumstances un- 
|der which an implied warranty of quality 
jarises upon a sale of personal property. 


Act and defines 


The instructions given by the court, and 
which the plaintiff criticizes on appeal, 
are not, in our opinion, subject to review. 
The transcript of the trial does not note 
any exception to them, and the bill of 
exceptions, after dividing into paragraphs 
those portions of the instructions which 
enunciate the principles of substantive 
law and state the rules governing the 
measurement of damages, 


instruction the plaintiff has filed its ex- 
ception,” but does not point out the er- 
ror which the plaintiff believed existed. 


Appellant’s Failure 
To Cite Alleged Defects 


leged defects in his instructions which the 
objecting party proposes to argue before 
this court has been many times recognized. 
Blanchard v. Makinster, 137 Or. 58 (290 
P. 1098, 1 P. (2d) 583); Lott v. De Luxe 
Cab Co., 136 Or. 349 (299 P. 303); Michelin 
| Tire Co. of California v. Williams, 136 Or. 
158 (293 P. 938); Wallace v. American 
Toll Bridge Co., 124 Or. 179 (264 P. 351) 
(authorities reviewed); Reimers v. Pierson, 
58 Or. 86 (113 P. 436). Since the appel- 





follows each | 
paragraph with the statement, “to which | 


The necessity of being specific and of | 
pointing out to the trial judge the al-| 


|therefore the circuit court did not err|*ind of a loaf which the defendant 
when it declined to subscribe to them.| Wanted to produce. , 





Contention Regarding 
Terminology Outlined 


Moreover, it is apparent from the lan- 
guage employed by bakers and flour sales- 
men called to the witness stand by the 
plaintiff when testifying that the word 
“good” possesses a specific meaning, for 
those witnesses employed it many times 
in reference to bread and flour; for in- 
stance, one J. E. Snipes, an expert chem- 
ist and baker, produced by the plaintiff, 
testified thus: 

“For that reason the mills do not give 
an unqualified guaranty to make good 
bread. There is no flour of any miller, I 
think, on the Pacific coast that won’t 
make good bread.” We, therefore, reject 
the contention that Brown’s declarations 
amounted to nothing but dealers’ talk and 
that the word “good” is too indefinite in 
meaning to support the defendants’ 
claims. 

The fourth assignment of error pre- 
sents for consideration the ‘rules govern- 
ing the measurement of damages. This 
assignment is based upon (1) an attempted 
exception to those portions of the circuit 





court’s instructions wherein ft stated the 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 





Hill appeared as counsel for the Associated Company. 


Edgar A. McCulloch, 


Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony follow: 


oe a a 
Q. The first issue taken up is that of first; A. This amount, referring to the discount 


mortgage bonds and stock collateral trust 
5 per cent gold bonds. This is discussed at 
page 728, Volume II, of Mr. Nodder’s report, 
Exhibit 5157. Was this the first issue of 
funded debt to be made by Associated Gas & 
Electric Company? A. It was. 

Q. When were they authorized? A. July 
16 and July 27, 1909. 

Q. Pursuant to that authority, was there 
an agreement executed? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were the parties to it? 

A. The Associated Gas & Electric Company 
was the first party, the Philadelphia Trust, 
Safe Deposit & Insurance Company, trustees, 
was the second party. 

Q. This agreement limited issuance to an 
aggregate principal amount of how much? 
A. $5,000,000 principal amount. 

Q. And provided for what security? 

A. The deposit of collateral of certain stocks 
and bonds of subsidiary companies of As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company. 

Q@. The bonds were dated when? A. July 
1, 1909, 

Q. Payable when? A. July 1, 1939. 
Q@. And they bore interest at what rate? 
A. 5 = centum per annum, 

Q. They were redeemable how? 

A. At the option of the company at any 
interest period at $105 and accrued interest. 

Q. Was there a provision for the release 
and substitution of collateral? 

A. There was, with the permission of the 
trustee. 

Q. What was the first amount of these 
bonds issued? / 

A. $1,375,000 principal amount were author- 
ized to be issued and were issued. 

Q. Of the authorized amount of $5,000,000 
principal amount, what amount was actually 
issued. A. A total of $1,611,000 par value. 


Q. How much of this was sold to Mont-| 
| bonds? 


gomery, Clothier and Taylor, the Philadelphia 
bankers? A. All but $65,000 principal amount. 
-~ ++ 

Q. At what amount were they sold? A. At 
prices ranging from $70 to $90. 

Q. Were bonds of this issue of the face 
amount of $1,325,000 sold in August, 1929, to 
Montgomery, Clothier and Taylor at 90? A, 
They were. 

Q. Were further sales made from time to 
time to the same company and to others? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Some of the prices that you have stated 
were as low as 70, others were at 80, and some 
at 90? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The total proceeds of the issue was how 
much? A. $1,419,100, 

Q. Were bonds of this issue reacquired by 
the company from time to time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that in July, 1924, there remained 
sees a balance of what amount? A. 
neipal amount. 


$142,000 pr 

Q. Were those called in in July, 1924? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q@. At what amount? A. 105. 

Q. The redemption of the bonds at this 
amount cost how much? A. $149,100. 

. Of the bonds redeemed prior to July, 
1924, what principal amount had been pur- 
chased? A. $397,000 principal amount had 
been purchased in the period April, 1912, to 
1924, for the sinking fund, at a cost of $365,- 
458.25. 

Q. Had some of the bonds been reacquired 
through an exchange? A. They had. 

Q@. How much? A. _ $1,272,000 principal 
amount had been reacquired through the ex- 
change of New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation bonds on . pe for par basis. 

Q. Upon the calling of this issue, was it re- 
funded? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Through the issuance of what securities? 

A. Associated Gas & Electric Company se- 
cured gold bonds, 612 per cent convertible 
series of 1924, which is taken up in a later 
section of this chapter. 

Q@. What discount was suffered on the sale 
of the bonds of this series? A. A net discount 
of $173,952. 

Q. Was this discount or some of it applied 
to the cost of underlying bonds? A. It was. 
+ Q. How much? A. $49,050. 

Q. What do you mean by saying tht $49,050 
of this total discount on the bonds of this 
series was applied to cost of underlying bonds? 

, 


~ 


’ 





applied to the cost of underlying bonds of 
$49,050, represents chargeS made to.the invest- 
ment in underlying company bonds on the 
theory that the collateral vo fund bonds of 
the” Associated Gas & Electric Company were 
issued to acquire the underlying bonds and 
therefore the underlying companies, through 
the setting up to par of the investment in 
their bonds, and charged to them for the dif- 
ference between cost and par should bear the 
proporsion that was to the Associated Gas & 

ectric Company of the discount suffered by 
the latter. 

Q. Of the total discount of $173,952, how 
much was amortized through charges to the 
income account? A. $39,459.43. 

op SS 


Q. This disposed of how much of the dis- 
count? A. $88,509.43. 

Q. Leaving a balance in discount of how 
much? A. $85,442.57. 

Q. What was done with that? 

A. It was written off the capital surplus. 
That is, the amount of $76,347.60, which left 
a balance of $9,094.97. 

Q. How was that capital surplus created? 

A. It was charged to the unamortized debt 
discount account pertaining to the 61% per 
cent secured gold nds, which is the issue 
which re-funded this one, but it was subse- 
quently removed from that discount account 
and charged to capital surplus. 

Q. How has the capital surplus to which 
this charge was made been created? 

A. Principally through write-ups of security 
issues, which went back principally to the 
write-up of the property of the operating 
companies. 

Q. What was done as to the balance of the 
discount of $9,094.97? 

A. It was finally charged to capital surplus. 

Q. Was there some expense of issuing these 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the expense include the services of 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did all of these expenses, includ- 
ing these services, the printing of the bonds, 
and agreements, total? 

A. A figure which is not definitely ascer- 
tainable, but which I have apportioned in 
the amount of $20,000. 

Q. To what account did the company charge 
this $20,000? A. To an account styled Or- 
ganization. 

Q. Was that an asset account? 

Q. You discyss at greater length at a later 
period in youf report. A. Yes, sir; in the 
chapter dealing with the balance sheet ac- 
counts. 

Q@. For the present, however, will you tell 
us how this account was disposed of? 

A. A small amount of the account was 
amortized by charges to corporate surplus. 

Q. Corporate surplus is earned surplus, is 
it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go on. Ai And in 1916 the entire amount 
was written off to the investment in securi- 
ties upon the occasion of the revaluation f 
said securities. 


++ + 


Q. What do you mean by saying that the 
entire amount was written off to investment 
in securities? 

A. The entire account Tganization was 
written off to the investment account in 
securities of subsidiary companies, 

. You mean by that that the amount 
charged to Organization was taken from 
that account and added to the recorded value 
of investments? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Turn to page 732, where you take up 
the collateral trust 6 per cent debenture 
bonds. Where was the authorization for the 
issuance of these bonds found? 

A. In a resolution of the board of directors 
adopted at a meeting held Sept, 28, 1909. 

Q. At this meeting was there an agreement 
approved and executed? A. Yes, sir. 

& I think I misled you. The meeting was 
held Sept. 28, 1909. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it approved an agreement executed 
Sept. 1, 1909. A, That is tiue. 

& Between what parties? A. Between As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company and the 
Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit & Insurance 
Company, trustee. 

Q. What did the agreement provide as to 
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A. Yes, sir. | 
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the value of the principal amount of bonds 
that might be issued? 

A. That they should not exceed a principal 
amount of $1,500,000. 

1908 When were they to mature? A. Sept. 1, 

Q. They were to carry an interest rate of 
how much? A. Six per cent per annum from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Q. Was this issue secured? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How? A. By the same collateral which 
secured the first mortgage bond and stock 
collateral 5 per cent gold bonds, under the 
agreement dated July 1, 1909. 

Q. Did the holder of bonds under that 
former issue have prior interest in the col- 
lateral? A. They did. 

Q. Therefore the holders of the collateral 
trust 6 per cent debenture bonds were subject 
to a lien securing the first issue? A. That 
true. 

Q. Were those bonds redeemable? A. Yes, 
sir, at 105 and accrued interest. 

Q. Of the $1,500,000 principal amount of 


re 


k 


<q 


bonds authorized, how much was issued in} 


1909? A. $345,000 principal amount. 

Q. For what consideration? A. For cash or 
other consideration. 

Q. Were some reacquired in 1913? A. Yes, 
sir, $200,000 principal amount. 

Q. In the same year, were some of those 
bonds issued? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what amount? A. $1,355,000 principal 
amount were issued. 

Q. And used how? A. They were pledged 
as security for the issuance of collateral trust 
5-year 6 per cent notes maturing July, 1918, 
and later, in 1916, they were used as collateral 
for collateral trust 6 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds maturing Janua-y, 1941. 

Q. Were these latter bonds canceled in 
1924? A. They vary > 


Q. At that date were the $1,355,000 prin- 
cipal amount of collateral trust 6 per cent de- 
benture bonds which had been pledged, re- 
turned to the treasury and canceled? 
They were. 

Q: Were certain bonds reacquired for cash? 

A. Yes, sir; $79,000 principal amount were 
reacquired for cash and in exchange for col- 
lateral trust 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds. 

Q. Were $66,000 principal amount in addition 
reacquired and canceled? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did this close out the issue?! A. It did, 

Q. Have you learned the reason for redeem- 


|ing this issue in July, 1924? 


A. Yes, sir; it seems to Lave been the re- 
sult of the adoption of a new plan of financ- 
ing as set forth in the agreement dated 
July 1, 1924, by and between Associated Gas 
& Electric Company and Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York. 

Q. Are the transactions in this series of 
bonds summarized at page 733? A, They 
are. 

Q. How did the company treat the discount 
suffered by the issuance of these bonds? 

A. It was charged to a deferred asset ace 
count, discount on debenture bonds. 

Q. How were those discounts treated? 

A. Annual amounts were amortized from 
the account by charges against income based 
on the life of the bonds. 

Q. On the retirement of the bonds, 


how 
much discount remained unamortized? 


A. 





$11,684.50. 

Q. What was this charged to? 

A. That was charged to the unamortized 
discount pertaining to the 6 per cent secured 


[Continued on Pagé 5, Column 4.] 
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Utility Valuation Ruled Not Required 
Of State in Fixing Temporary Rates 





Commission Has Power to Order Reduction 
. Pending Permanent Telephone Schedule, 
Says Minnesota Attorney General 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. ” 
The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission is not required by law to de- | 
termine the value of telephone property | 
devoted to public use before temporary 
rates can be put into effect, but has au- 
thority to fix a temporary schedule to con- 
tinue in effect until completion of a hear- 
ing now in progress and the: fixing of per- | 
manent rates, according to an opinion of 
the Attorney General, Henry N. Benson. 


The opinion was given in response to| 
an inquiry from the Commission as to its! 
jurisdiction to make a temporary order | 
reducing the rates in the St. Paul area of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The Attorney General held that if the 
Commission finds the present rates are ex- 
cessive, the charges may be reduced so 
that “this burden upon the subscribers 
will be minimized.” ‘The opinion follows 
in full text: 

I acknowledge receipt of your inquiry 
requesting our opinion as to the juris- 
diction of your commission to make a 
temporary order reducing the rates now 
being charged by the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Company in the City of St. 
Paul metropolitan area for intrasate serv- 
ice rendered by it for subscribers, such 
rates to remain in effect until the com- 
pletion of the hearing now pending before 
you and the fixing of permanent rates for 
such service. 


Authority to Determine 
Temporary Rates Upheld 


In my opinion, your commission has au- 
thority to determine and fix a temporary 
scale of rates for intrastate service in 
the territory above referred to. 

Section 5289, Mason’s 1927 Statutes, pro- 
vides: 


It shall be the duty of every telephone 
company to furnish reasonably adequate 

rvice and facilities for the accommoda- 
ton of the public, and its rates, tolls and 
charges shall be fair and reasonable for the 
intrastate use thereof. All unreasonable 
rates, tolls and.charges are hereby declared 
to be unlawful. 


Section 5291, Mason’s 1927 Statutes, pro- 
vides: 


“Whenever such rates or schedules are 
found to be unreasonable by the Commis- 
sion, upon its own motion or upon com- 
plaint, it shall prescribe reasonable rates 
to take the place of tHose found unreason- 
able and such new rates shall be filed in 


because provisional, is clear. If this were 
not so, most temporary injunctions would 


Losses From Hail 





State Board Because of 
Severe Damages 


violate the constitution.” 


In Chicago Railways Co. v. Chicago, 292 
Til. 190, the Commission authorized a tem- | 
porary emergency increase in street rail- 
way fares in Chicago, made necessary by 
increases in operating expenses. It was 
objected by the city that the Commission 
could only order a change “upon a full 
hearing and examination which would 
demonstrate what a permanent rate ought 
to be.” The court said: 


“So far as we have been informed, every 
court which has considered that question 
has decided to the contrary.” (Omaha 
and Council Bluffs Street Railway Co. v. 
Nebraska City Railway Com., 173 N. W. 
690; City of Charleston v. Public Service 
Com., 99 S. E. 63; Kansas City v. Public 
Service Com., 210 S. W, 381; O’Brien v. 
Public Utilities Comrs., 105 Atl. 132.) 


Other Rulings Upholding 
State Power Cited 

In Muskogee Gas & Electric Co. v. 
State, 186 Pac. 730, the court said: 

“The Corporation Commission, therefore ! 


has authority to prescribe a temporary 
rate when the necessity is apparent. 
Neither is the method of making the rates 
by the Corporation Commission limited to 
any particular theory or method, nor is a 
valuation a necessary prerequisite to pre- 
scribing rates * * *.” 


In State ex rel. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. v. Public Service Commission 
(Mo.), 133 S. W. 425, in whic the Su- 
preme Court of Missiouri sustained a 
temporary rate order of the commission in 
a telephone case where the commission 
had made valuations as to certain ex- 
changes but not as to others, the court 
said: 

“That these further examinations were 
contemplated is evident from the com- 
mission’s orders. Its purposes, thus 
clearly defined, lend little countenance 
to the contention that the Commission 
acted or was contemplating arbitrary or 
capricious action, and its proposed course 
is referred to only to exemplify that fact.” 

In O’Brien v. Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners, 92 N. J. L. 527, the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey in sustaining 
|@ rate increase made because of the higher 


7 to 10 per cent, he said. 


history of the department. 


said: 


the property. 
in some cases, 
tory * * *.” 
Fixing of Temporary Rate 
Declared Duty of State 


temporary rate without a full investiga 
tion and finding of value. The court said 


discretion in these matters. 
present financial conditions, 
wages 


property.” 


porary rates which may be charged by 
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place of the rates or schedule superseded. 
No rates filed with the Commission shall be 
changed by the telephone company with- 
out an order of the commissioner sanction- 
ing the same. 


In State v. Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, 146 Minn. 247, the facts 
are that after the Postmaster General 
took control of the telephone companies 
throughout the United States during the 
World War, he ordered the companies to 
increase their rates in excess of those 
previously authorized by your Commis- 
sion. 

Your Commission then issued an 
order fequiring the company to show 
cause why its rates should not be modi- 
fied. This order was served on the city 
of St. Paul. The city of St. Paul appeared 
and objected to the continued main- 
tenance of the Federal rates in St. Paul 
and demanded that the old rates be re- 
instated. 


Federal Rates A pproved 


As Temporary Measure 


At the conclusion of the hearing your 
Commission entered an order approving 
‘the Federal rates as temporary rates. 
The order recited that the proceeding in 
which it was made was supplemental to 
*a general investigation then being con- 
ducted by the Commission to determine 
reasonable rates for telephone service 
throughout the State, and that it dealt 
only with the advisability of continuing 
the rates then in effect pending such in- 
vestigation. 

The city appealed from the order to 
the district court of Ramsey County, 
which court, upon motion, dismissed the 
appeal on the ground that the city was 
not a party to the proceeding before the 
Commission. This order of the district 
court was affirmed. 

The opinion does not deal with the 
power of your Commission to make a 
temporary order, but deals only with the 
question as to whether the city of St. 
Paul was a party to the proceeding so 
that it could appeal. This case is 
valuable only as showing that your Com- 
mission has in the past made temporary 
rates. e 

The question before me has been passed 
upon in other jurisdictions. Temporary 
and interlocutory orders by administra- 
tive bodies have been common and ap- 
proved by the courts of many States 
and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In the New England Divisions Case, 261 
U. S. 184, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission increased the division or shares 
of the several New England railroads in 
joint through freight rates 15 per cent (66 
I. C. C. 196), and in fact reduced the 
aggregate amounts receivable from each 
joint rate by railroads operating west of 
the Hudson River. Carriers were urged to 
work out between them a more system- 
atic basis of division, subject to applica- 
tion to the Commission where agreements 
were not reached. 


4 


Injunction Denied 
In Railroad Case 


A three-judge court denied an applica- 
tion for an interlocutory injunction, and 
on appeal the .United States Supreme 
Court sustained the lower court and the 
Commission. One of the objections made 
was that the “order directs a transfer of 
the revenues of the western carrier to the 
New England carriers, pending a decision 
in the matter of divisions” and that “the 
provisional character of the order demon- 
strates that the ,jhearing'has not been a 
full one.” The court disposes of these 
objections in these words: 

“A hearing may be a full one, although 
the evidence introduced does not enable 
the tribunal to dispose of the issues com- 
pletely or permanently; and although the 
tribunal is convinced, when entering the 
order, thereon, that, upon further inves- 
tigation, some changes in it will have to 
be made. To grant, under such circum- 
stances, immediate relief, subjett to later 
readjustments, was no more a transfer of 
revenues pending a decision than was the 
like action, in cases involving general in- 
creases in rates, a transfer of revenues 
from the pockets of the shippers to the 
treasury of the carriers. That the order 


® is not obnoxious to the due process clause, 


Higher in Montana 


i\Rates Fixed at Maximum by 


Herena, Mont., Aug. 23. 

Hail losses in Montana have been so 
severe this year that it has been necessary 
for the State Hail Board to fix insurance 
rates at the maximum, according to E. K. 
Bowman, chairman of the Board. It will 
be necessary to assess levies ranging from 


Low grain prices and the weather have 
contributed to a combination of circum- 
stances, said Mr. Bowman, that will make 
this season one of the most costly in the 








level of prices, but without a valuation, 


“Thus is challenged the power of the 
|Board of Utility Commissioners to in- 
crease or decrease a rate without a valua- 
tion of all the property of the corporation. 

“It is well to bear in mind that the 
statute under which the Utility Commis- 
sioners are acting does not require it to} 
make an appraisement of the value of 
It may be wise to do so 
but it is not obliga- 


In Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
|way v. Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, 173 N. W. 590, the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska declared that it was the power 
and duty of the Commission to permit a 


“Under the constitution and laws of 
this State, the Commission has a wide 
Even though 

prices and 
(showing almost unprecedented 
changes), together with the financial con- 
ditions of the plaintiff company, do not 
show a situation which would be techni- 
cally denominated an emergency, yet, if 
they do show a situation which makes it 
altogether probable that the past and. 
present rate is insufficient to yield a rev- 
enue which will pay that fair average re- 
turn which the law supposes, the Commis- 
sion is empowered, and it may be its duty, 
to permit a temporary rate, limited to! 
the time required for making an investi- 
gation and finding of the value of the 


The Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin has fixed a scale of tem- 


telephone company in the State of Wis- 


Issuance of Securities by Utility System 


gold bonds. That is, the issue that refunded 
this one. But subsequently the amount was 
removed from the last-named discount account 
and charged to capital surplus. 

Q. Here at page 788 you deal with what was 
called 542 per cent convertible gold deben- 
tures, Series of 1977; this issue of debentures 
was created by what resolution? 

' A, Resolution of the board of 
adopted at a meeting on Feb. 7, 1927. 

Q. What were the principal provisions of 
these resolutions? 

A. The 5 et provisions are set forth 
on pages 788, 789, 790 and 791 of the report; 
however, I have shown a summary of the 
principal provisions at the top of e 792. 

Q. All right; we will turn to page 792. What 
|} was the aggregate principal amount of this 
| series of gold debentures authorized by the 
resolutions? A. $40,000,000. 

Q. The debentures were to be dated when? 
A. Feb. 1, 1927. 

++ + 


10m They were to be due when? A. Feb. 1, 

Q. What was the interest rate? A. 51% per 
cent per annum. 
ts > ee provision was made as to redemp- 

on 

-A. They were redeemable at a 5 per cent 
premium on or before Feb. 1, 1932, with re- 
ducing percentages to maturity date. 

Q. at is, as the bonds grew older the 
ere of premium grew smaller? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What were the conversion features? 

A. At the option of the holders they were 
convertible into Class A and common stock 
at ratios set forth in the resolution. 

Q. These ratios are repeated at pages 790 
and 791 of your report? 

A. Yes, sir, and they vary with the time of 
eet, or the amount of total conver- 
sions, 

Q. Was there an indenture executed relating 
to this issue? A. There was. 

Q. Who were the parties to it? A. Associ- 
ated Gas & Electric Company and the New 
York Trust Company,’ trustee. 

Q. The indenture provided for the issuance 


5 ents 





of $40,000,000 princ'pal amount of debentures, 
did it not? A. It did. 

Q. Was any limitation placed by the inden- 
ture upon the amount of debentures which 
might be issued? 

A. Within the aggregate limit of $40,000,000, 
there was no limit. 

. Q. Was there any specific object stated in 
the indenture as to why these obligations 
were issued? A. No, sir. 

. Was there any provision as to the use 
that was to be made of the funds derived 


from the sale? A. No, sir. 
Q. Were these debentures secured in any 
way? A. No, sir. 


Q. They were not secured by the deposit of 
any collateral or the execution of any mort- 
sage or lien? 

. No, sir, they were a general obligation of 
the company. ++ 


Q. Funds obtained from this issue were 
used for what purpose? 

A. In part to retire the secured gold bonds 
6 per cent series of 1925, which were called 
for redemption on April 1, 1927, as indicated 
by the minutes of the board of directors, at 
a meeting held March 29, 1927. 

Q. At the same meeting how much of this 
issue was authorized to be sold? 
we xne entire $40,000,000 was authorized to 

so! 

Q. To whom? A. Harris, Forbes & Company. 

Q. At what price? A. At 9034 of their prin- 
cipal amount. 

. Was this sale, in fact, made? A. Yes, 

sir. 

Q. And how much of the debentures was de- 

livered to Harris, Forbes & Company? 

las — principal amount was so de- 
vered, 





In Expansion of Capitalization Described 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


Q. And the discount was how much? A. 
$3.00. 080, which was equivalent to 914 per 
cent. 

Q. In addition were there expenses in- 
curred in connection with the issue? A. 


There were. 
A. $98,791.97. 
Q. Consisting principally of what? A. 
Stamp. taxes, registrars, fiscal agents, legal 
and other fees, and so forth. 


a ae ae 


Q. You say in your report, page 793: ‘The 
above securities were actually sold to Harris, 


Q. Amounting to how much? 


Forbes & Company for 9534 and cash for that 
be 
to 


A_further commission of 5 points was 


amount was received.” How could that 
when the directors authorized the sale 
=. Forhes & Company at 9034? 

given Harris, Forbes. 


Do I understand by that that while 


the sale 


paid a commission of 5 per cent. 
correct. 


A. $2,000,000 
Q. 


of the principal amount therepf? 
correct, 


A. 


Q. Within a few months of this sale to Har- 
ris Forbes & Company, which I take it from 
your report was made in February of 1927, did 
Associated Gas & Electric Company begin to 


reacquire these debentures? A. It did. 


Q. When was the first purchase made? A. In 


August, 1927. 

Q. From whom? 
Harris Forbes & Company. 

Q. At what price? A. 954. 


Q. In October of the same year were the 
same debentures resold to Harris Forbes & 


Company? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At what price? A. 9614. 
Q.In November and December, 


acquired? 


A. $539,000 and $483,000 principal amounts 
of Harris 
Forbes & Company at 9742 and 10114 per cent, 


were reacquired from associates 


respectively. 


Q. In_ December, 1927, what did Associated 
Gas & Electric Company do with the deben- 


tures so reacquired? 


A. It resold them to Associated Gas & Elec- 


tric Securities Company at 9814. 
++ + 


Q. Then, in the same month did Associated 
Gas & Electric Company buy them back from 
Associated Gas & Electric Securities Company? 


A. It did. 
Q. At what price? A. At 105. 
Gas & Electric Securities Company? 


of 612 per cent or approximately $60,000. 


pany bought the debentures? A. Yes, sir. 


Electric Securities Company? 


quired. 
Q. At what cost? A. 
premium of 5 per cent. 


Securities 
tures? A. I have not. 
Were there additional 


Q. 
—s the year 1928? A. Yes, sir. 


held in the treasury? 
these bonds. 





was treated as made at 9034 per cent 
of par, that Harris, Forbes & Company were 
A. That is 
Q. That commission amounted to how much? 
And had the same result, did it not, as 


if the bonds had been sold for 9534 per cent 
That is 


A. From Associates of 


1927, what 
principal amount of these debentures were re- 


Q. With what resulting profit to Associated 
A. Apparently that company gained a profit. 


Q. And that profit was made by the com- 
pany in the same month in which the com- 


Q. During 1928 were certain of these de- 
bentures reacquired from Associated Gas & 


A. Yes, sir, from January to May approxi- 
mately $9,750,000 principal amount were ac- 


At 105 per cent; a 


Q Have you as yet determined what the 
Company paid for these deben- 


reacquirements 


. At the end of the year what balance is 
shown as to the debentures reacquired and 


A. It shows that there were $11,423,000 of 
Q. That is, at the end of 1928, Associated 


Gas & Electric Company held in its treasury 
$11,423,000 principal amount of these 512 per 


Nine Controversies 


| On Labor Adjusted 


Disputes Awaiting Settlement 
By Federal Conciliation 
Service Listed 


Nine labor disputes, six of which were 
among the 15 new cases reported, were 
adjusted by the Department of Labor 
during the week ended Aug. 19, according 
to information provided by Hugh’ L. 
Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation 
Service. 


Pending at the end of the week were 
23 strikes and 35 controversies. Mr. 
Kerwin supplied the following list of new 
disputes: 


Palace Sportwear Co., Inc., New York City.— 
Strike of 60 knitters and finishers; pending; 
restoration of wage cuts. 

Sunshine Farms, Inc., New York City.— 
waar adjustment, recognition. 

. Kasarsky & Co., New York City—Strike 
of 26 fur workers; adjusted; wages and work- 
be i omg soe satisfactorily settled. 

leber Trunk Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strike of 
14 trunk makers; adjusted; low wages; 
creases allowed. 

Suffolk Coal Co., South Scranton, Pa.— 
Strike of 122 miners; adjusted; new men be- 
7 employed; agreed to hire former employes. 

‘ost Office, Altoona, Pa.—Strike of 21 brick- 
layers; adjusted; failure to pay wages; satis- 
factorily settled. 

Post Office, San Angelo, Tex.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of bricklayers; 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Veterans’ Hospital, ichita, Kans.—Contro- 
versy with 60 building craftsmen; pending; 
long hours and local labor. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Fayetteville, Ark.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of iron 
workers; pending; prevailing wage. 

Nurses’ Home, Hines, Ill—Controversy with 
25 building craftsmen; pending; prevailing 
wage 


troversy with 125 bricklayers; 


pending; 
vailing wage. 


layers; 


nding; prevailing w: 
Build 


ng, Jefferson City, 
craftsmen; pending; wages cut 20 per cent. 





local men. 


—Controversy with 20 


cent convertible gold debentures, 
1977? A. That is right. 


received for the most part 
A. From Associated Gas 

ComPany. 

1928 4 some of these debentures? 


standing. 


treasury? A. $11,423,000. 


(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Aug. 25.) 


Strike of 33 milk truck drivers; pending; ask | 


in- | 


Federal Building, Youngstown, Ohio.—Con- 
pre- 


Federal Building, Portland, Oreg.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of brick- 


age. 
to.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of building 


Federal Building, Wichita, Kans.—Contro- 
versy with 100 masons; adjusted; employment 
of local labor; agreed toa employ 75 per cent 

Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. 
aborers and iron work- 


ers; adjusted; laborers performing iron work 
at laborers’ wages; satisfactory settlement. 


series of 
Q. From whom had ase debentures been 
& Electric Securities 


SUPERVISION 


Increased Rates 
For Compensation 


Opposed by State 


Wisconsin Insurance Board 
Refuses to Approve New 


Schedules Submitted by 
Rating Bureau 








Madison, Wis., Aug. 23. 
Increases proposed in workmen's com- 
pensation insurance rates in Wisconsin 
have been disapproved by the State Com- 
|pensation Insurance Board, according to ; 
a decision announced by Herbert L. 
Mount, secretary of the Board. The 
Board refused to approve new schedules 
| submitted by the rating commffttee of the 
Wisconsin Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau. 
| The new schedules had proposed in- 
creases In 29 classifications ranging from 
5.1 per cent to nearly 50 per cent and 
in the remaining 925 classifications an in- 
crease of 1 cent per $100 of pay roll was 
asked. The new rates were based on in- 
| creased occupational disease claims. 
Opposes Emergency Increases 

The Board said that with the possible 
exception of silicosis the cost of occupa- 
tional disease cases “has become 
thoroughly assimilated into our rate struc- 
ture.” Occupational diseases have been 
compensable in Wisconsin since 1919, it 
was pointed out. 

Opposition to any emergency rate in- 


crease at this time also was announced 
by the Board. The present rate level, was 
said to be “entirely adequate to meet ex- 
pected losses.” Indications point to a less 
abrupt decline and to an early cessation. 
in the downward trend of employment, 
the Board said. 


Based on State Conditions 


“We propose to approve rates based on 
Wisconsin conditions and not upon those 





Were there retirements during the year 
A. Yes, sir. 
Oo that at Dec. 31, 1928, what was the 
total amount of the debentures actually out- 


pandas 
A. $30,000,000 nominally and actually out- 
Q. And of that how much was held in the| ministration costs. 


of less fortunate States which lack our 
industrial advantages and our bulwark of 
minimum wage laws,” the decision de- 
clared. 

The Board said that the insurance com- 
panies had cut their overhead and ad- 
It acknowledged that 
it is bound to establish rates which as- 
sure solvency of the companies, but stated 
that rates must also be fair to employers 
of the State. : 
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Chesterfie 





We believe it’s Mildness 
and Better laste 


F YOUR cigarette is mild 

—that is, not strong, not 
bitter, but smokes cool and 
smooth—then you’ll like it 
and don’t worry about how 
many you smoke, 


If your cigarette tastes 
right; if it tastes better — that 
is, not oversweet; and if it 

' has a pleasing aroma — then 
you enjoy it the more. 


Everything known to 
Science is used to make 


( hestey Ad 


© 1932, Liocurt & Myaans Tosacco Co, 


Chesterfield Cigarettes milder 
and taste better and to give 
them a pleasing aroma. 


First, the right kind of ripe, 
sweet leaf tobacco—Domestic 
and Turkish. Then these 
tobaccos are blended and 
cross-blended to make sure 
that Chesterfields are milder 
and better-tasting. That’s 
why ‘They Satisfy.”” Give 
Chesterfields a trial. They 
are certain to please you. 


ee 


@ “‘Music that satisfies. 7 
Sunday, Columbia Coast-to-Coast Net- 
work. 10 o’clock Eastern Daylight Time. 


Scalti 





Every night but 
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Growth of Flying 
Cross-country at 


~ Night Is 


"Development of Air Mail 
“Service Since Testing of 


Lighted Airways in 192 


[Continued 


of necessity has been on the defensive. 
3 | It has had to entrench itself against a 
terrific bombardment. Most of the meas- | 


AutTHorizep Statements ONLY ARE PresENTED Herern, Berne PustisHep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UnrtrTep States Dainy 


‘Basis of: Economic Recovery 
Seen in Better Trade Spirit 


from Page 3.] 


Pemtedeiey: rashes It means sensing ac- 
curately what people want. 
“Apropos of this cestre for new things: 


Traced by Post Office 


ures taken, whether by private or gov-|A friend told me that a neighbor had} 
ernmental initiative, were primarily of a| purchased a new motor car a week ago. 


SHIPPING . 


| A: sar Es Employment Tendencies During the Month 
‘American Sailors Are Summarized by Department of Labor 


| Predominating in 


Outlined Secretary Chapin Finds Hope in A ggressive| Merchant Marine 


Attack on Unfavorable Influences 


Proportion Is Increased to 
67 Per Cent for Fiscal 
Period, Bureau of Navi- 
gation Announces 


[Continued from Page 2.1 protective nature. But there seem to 


powerful beacons guided the pilots in their’ can turn the tide of battle.. The troops 


lonely flights through the night and/ must still be vigilant with respect to their 
marked for them the emergency and reg- defenses, but the barrage of economic 
; chlight, | forces against us appears to be weakening. 

=~ mnees, See. 3 — Slade | “There are times when an offensive can 
similar to the 36-inch ar ’| be especiaily resultful. We-are more sea- 
_ equipped with a lens which spread the| soned fighters now. The trend of senti- 
light fan shaped over the field, was used ment which seems definitely to have 

: j minal fields for land- | changed for the better has made every 
rss cael a |one more militant in the-fight for im- 


. floodlights were of great assist provement. This change- in sentiment 
These floodlig w 


|could not have taken place if there had 
ance and served to give the pilot as nearly | not occurred a basic strengthening of our 
as possible a daylight perspective when 


; country’s financial structure. The Gov- 

landing upon the field. One or two large, ernment has already gohe far in avoiding 

= powerful B. B. T. floodlights were pur-| disaster. How can it help further at this 

chased for the beginning of regular night|time to consolidate our gains and ad- 
flying July 1, 1924, however, and eventu- 


0 | vance? * * * 
ally were installed at all terminal night; “Authority has been obtained by the 
fiying fields, replacing the above-men- 


| Government, through a vote of both par- 
tioned 36-inch fioodlight. The lens of the 


B. B. T. floodlight, which throws a fan- facilities to aid the country in its ad- 


shaped beam 180 degrees in spread, is Con- | vance to recovery. The added powers giv- 
en the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


structed and set in such a mapner that | 
| tion, the expansion of credit under the 


no blinding effect is encountered by the 
pilot when landing on the field. |amended Federal Reserve Act, and the 
functioning of the Home Loan Bank Board, 


It is rated at approximately 3,500,000 
candlepower and will floodlight an area | are among those factors which will assist 
our citizens to turn the tide in the right 


practically 1 mile square. The emergency 

landing fields were located from 25 to 30) girection. 
miles apart and furnished the pilot a safe | 

place to land in case of necessity. The 
boundaries of both emergency and regu- 
lar. fields were outlined with small white 
lights placed 150 to 300 feet apart, and all 


> obstacles were marked with red lights. people, and you have a basis that should 
Supplying Current {bring us into an era of better times. We 
Local electric current was available at jake progress in proportion to the con- 
inal field nd was used to furnish fidence with which we proceed. Just as I 
terminal feids, a thr h | believe we have a dollar that has stood 
* power to the beacons, and also through | tne test, 1 believe a new feeling of hope 
* underground cable to the boundary lights. | js reaching into every section. Translating 
At emergency fields where local current this spirit into action is the duty ahead 
was not available ns of — |for all of us. 
or four primary cell batteries were use “What role can the Department of Com- 
for boundary lighting, and Delco lighting | oio¢ play in this qunien drama? In 
plants were installed to — pp ond ae |the minds of some, the Department’s ac- 
the rotating beacon, a pie the tower, | tivities are identified primarily with ex- 
closed in a shack a ‘| port trade. That is only a small bit of 


vhi s the 5 
coer Maca ar 6:5 ee the story, though our Bureau of Foreign 
. . shacks |292d Domestic Commerce takes ‘proper 

ae G matter Of fart, corchaier “nelds. pride in the aid it has given in maintain- 


‘New Feeling of Hope 


Is Believed to Prevail 
“Add to these the driving spirit of our 


were provided at all emergency 


This past week he observed that his other 


indications now that the American people | neighbors had started to give an extra) 


| polish to their cars—and he said he had 
| beem.rudbing up his own. It is this feel- 
ing of pride and desire to be up-to-date 
that is one of our outstanding charac- 
teristics. We wonder how our grandpar- 
ents got along comfortably. Our own 
| grandchildren will feel the same way about 
jus. There are those who have lost heart 
because they think our standards of liv- 
ing have been too high. I disagree. We 
siraply needed to make better use of what 
|we had and will have again. Man has 
| never been spoiled by new advantages. It 
is the misuse of them that has brought 
unhappiness and discontent. 


Continued Desire for 
Goods of High Quality 


“The American consumer has not lost 


| ties in Congress, to make use of many new | his desire for goods of high quality, so it | 


/is not enough to try to sell him inferior 


| merchandise, even at extremely low prices. | 


Manufacturers and merchandisers have 
had to look to other methods to stimulate 
| consumption of their products. 

| “There is a tremendous latent_consumer | 
demand in this country. It will become 
{more and more evident with the increase 
af public confidence. As a Nation, it may 
be said that there is no limit to our desire | 
| to raise our standards of living. We want | 
| better food, better clothes, better homes, | 
|more comforts for ourselves and our chil- 
|dren. In this respect we excel all other 
|peoples. This natural native instinct of 
ours is one of the powerful forces that 
| will again bring consumption in its proper 
|relation to a controlled production. With 
| this revival of buying power comes greater 
employment and more widespread earning | 
| capacity. 
| “To satisfy this desire for ever higher | 
standards, our manufacturers are con-/| 
stently endeavoring to develop new prod- 
| ucts or radically improved versions of old 
lones, and at the same time give better | 
|values. The Commerce Department has | 
jan important place’ here through: two of | 
| its units—the Patent Office and the Bu-} 
/reau of Standards. More inventions were 
| passed upon in the Patent Office during 
|the last fiscal year than ever before in| 


The small A. G. A. gas beacons were !o- 
cated approximately every three miles in| 
between the emergency and regular or 
terminal fields, and served also to guide | 
the pilot on the route. They flashed at | 
the rate of 60 times a minute and received 
their light power from cylinders of acet- 


ing foreign markets for the products Of the history of this institution. American 
American industry, agriculture and labor. ingenuity, it is evident, is only stimulated 
And in spite of the falling off in our for- | py adverse business conditions! 

eign shipments, natural enough in view; ~ 

of the curtailed purchasing power of our| Demand Persists for 


customers in foreign fields, this country | tadustrial Research 


The American seaman is now finding a 
wider range of employment on vessels fly- 
ing’ the flag of the United States than 
for many years, according to information 
made public today ky Arthur J. Tyrer, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation and Steamboat Inspection. This is 
due, he said, to the masters of American 
vessels showing a preference for native 
seamen. 

According to reports covering the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1932, the proportion 
of American-born or naturalized seamen 
Shipped and reshipped by the United 
States shipping commissioners at the 15 
largest ports of the country and manning 
the American merchant marine, increased 
to 67.7 per cent as compared with 643 
per cent in the period ended June 30, 1931, 
and 62.7 per cent in the previous year. 


Ratio of Nationalities 
During the fiscal year ended June 30,| 
| 1932, a total of 231,076 seamen were shipped 
and reshipped on American vessels by 
these shipping commissioners. Of this to- 
tal, 156,468, or 67.7 per cent either were 
American born or naturalized citizens. 
Those of other nationalities included 16,- 
340 British, 10,756 Spanish, 10,633 German, 
and all others totaled 36,800. In addition 
to the above, there were approximately 
43,000 seamen shipped and reshipped by 
collectors of customs in American ports | 
and American consuls in foreign ports. | 
On the 25,156 vessels of five net tons 
and over documented and engaged in 
trade on June 30, 1932, there were a total 
of 191,846 officers and seamen employed, | 
of which 134,091 were on steam vessels, | 
43,106 on motor vessels, 7,866 on sailing 
vessels, and 6,783 employed on unrigged | 
vessels such as barges, scows, dredges and 
canal boats. Of the 3,692 documented ves- | 
sels engaged in pleasure or classed as| 
Yachts there were 12,107 seamen em-| 
ployed. 


}eases the number of employes was reduced. 


dan increase in the volume of employment was 


|in the transportation and repair shop depart- 


the Bulletin was begun in the issue of 


| Mississippi River afforded employment for ap- 

proximately 1,000 workers. The fruit and 
vegetable canneries in several localities oper- 
ated full time with inereased forces engaged. 
aerey and bridge construction at a cost of 
$326,000 employed several hundred men. Farm 
‘help was plentiful in most localities, with an 
increase noted in the demand for these work- 
ers in some sections. While public and pri- 
vate building were below normal, projects 
under way included several post offices, a vet- 
erans’ home, and considerable alteration and 
repair work. Industrial employment showed 
little improvement during the month. The 
major industries operated on curtailed sched- 
ules, with an oversupply of all classes of labor 
reported. A slight increase in railroad activ- 
ities was noted as compared with June. Sev- 
eral woodworking plants, hardwood mills, 
building-material establishments, cottonseed- 
oil mills, and ginneries were reported as 
closed. The sea-food canneries continued on 
curtailed schedules. Forces employed in the 
cottonseed-oil mills and cotton-textile facto- 
ries remained’ restricted. A surplus of skilled 
and unskilled workexs and clerical and pro- 
fessional help prevailed in practically all com- 
munities, 


+ + + 

Missouri.--There was a slight increase in 
employment in some industries during July 
and reductions in others, both due to sea- 
sonal influences. A surplus of labor con- 
tinued, however, in all occupations. Auto- 
mobile-assembling plants did not increase 
forces as had been expected, and in some 


No new major building projects were begun, 
except in one city, and building-trades men 
continued to head the list of unemployed. 
Highway construction furnished employment 
to approximately 11,000 men. There was an 
increase in work along the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, giving employment to addi- 
tional laborers. Agricultural activities pro- 
vided temporary work for a number of men. 
Railroad employment remained below normal, 
but there was a moderate upward tendency 
in the volume of freight shipped. A general 
surplus of labor = + ae oa 


Nevada.—A surplus of 


labor was reported 
throughout the 


tate during July, although | 


reported in some major industries. There 
was a noteworthy increase in railroad forces 


ments. Increased shipments of fruit resulted 
in a heavy westward movement of refrigera- 
tor ca¥s for loading purposes, materially in- 
creasing the number of train and enginemen 
engaged. Highway construction and mainte- 
nance continued to provide employment for 
many workers, while additional contracts 
costing $86,000 were awarded during the 
month. There was an increase in agricul- 
tural employment, due to the seasonal har- 
vesting of the hay and grain crops. Metal | 
mining continued greatly curtailed, except gold 
mining and gold prospecting. The volume of 
building showed but little change in com- 
arison with June; however, work on two 
arge Federal building projeets has been 
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Decisions and applications made public 


+ 


Applications granted: 
WRC, National Brodacasting Co., Inc., Wash- 


Four Regional Broadcasting Gistions 
Denied Appeal From Rejection of Plea 


ETITIONS of four regional broadcasting stations, asking that the Federal Radio 


Commission reconsider its recent decision denying them higher power, were | 
denied Aug. 23 when the Commission refused to grant oral argument on the matter. 


; 
ylene gas, which were renewed about | €xports. I cannot agree with those who 
every five or six months. They flashed | Would have us give up our foreign trade | 
continually night and day at the start but | because of additional barriers we are hav- 
during the last few years of Government |ing to face in markets abroad. 
operation a sun-valve was invented which; “There has been a marked tendency in 
automatically shut off the light in the | foreign countries to increase their own in- 
daytime and turned it on again at dusk. | dustrialization, apparently at the expense | 
Extension of Airways of imports of manufactured goods. But! 
The ghd airway was extended cast-/So0t aSsclopmnent tan ot indad Oy 
ward from Chicago to Cleveland in the unusually easy access to foreign loans, ~ 
Summer of 1924; westward 


Springs, Wyo., at the same time; from) pect no permanent closing of markets on 

Cleveland to New York in the Spring of, this account. There is abundant statistical 
e Rock Springs to Salt Lake | @nd historical evidence which indicates 

a aera ul a = th oiar ian that as countries become industrialized, 

last two extensions involved " difficulties vel standard of living aaa —s their | 

peculiar to the country over which laid tage De aes os —" ec sor ioreign 

out. The Cleveland-New York section aS Wer AS GomeatC goods. 

traverses the Allegheny Mountain range, Ss it 

offering serious difficulty in the estab- ee: of Department 

lishment of emergency landing fields and Im Advising Industry 


locations of beacon lights on mountain «qertaj : ‘ . : 
, ie ; ainly no industrial nation aproaches 
tops that would be both visible to a pilot self-sufficiency more closely than we do 


fiving over and accessible from the ground. r : 
. ; : ourselves; yet throughout our history there 
The section from Rock Springs to Salt has been a constantly increasing trend 


Lake City traverses the Laramie and|. : : 
: ¥ : in our imports and semi-manufectured 
Jasi ocky Mountains, ‘ 
Wasatch ranges of the Rock; and monufactured articles. 


a stretch of country that is very sparsely , 
“One of our commercial attaches was 


settled. Many changes in the lighted air-|_ 
wav were made to make it more efficient | in my office last week. He told me that 


as time went on. Additional lights were|in 1929 there were 25 representatives of 
installed, providing a powerful rotating Americon firms in the country where he is 
beacon approximately every 15 miles; the Sfationed; today there are but two. The 
18-inch beacons were replaced with 24-| rest of American exporters to his country 
inch beacons at practically all points, and | are using the services of this Department 
one was also installed on top of the tower | more than ever before. 
which supported the 36-inch beacon at the “Just as these foreign trade emissaries 
terminal fields, between Chicago and,of the Department have been keeping 
Cheyenne, thereby making it possible to; American business currently informed of 
limit the use of the 36-inch beacon to|kaleidoscopic economic developments 
times when the weather was extremely | abroad, now they may be counted on, as 
bad. Emergency fields were improved and| the business Skies of the world begin to 
at a number of additional points local! brighten, in any country, to lose no time 
current was extended to the field. in advising American industry. 
Experiment was made with wind- “Why is it that we in America can pro- 
driven electric plants and several of them} duce more goods than we need and for- 
were successfully installed at points wd@st| eign markets are so attractive in supple- 
of Chicago. These lighting plants, with| menting our own? Our new technique 
power generated to large-capacity storage| of manufacturing is 
batteries by a wind-driven propeller, were| production by name. As an industrialist 
turned on at dusk and off at daylight by|I have seen the growth of mass produc- 
tork clocks or sun relays, thus eliminat-| tion in this country from its very incep- 
ing the expense of having a caretaker tion, for it is actually a development of 
employed. A number of other fields where | the last 20 years. Here is my interpreta- 
local current was available were also made | tion of this vitally important change in 
to be automatically controlled by the use| manufacturing methods. 
of such instruments. The installation and|I have watched the cost of making each 
illumination of this giant airway from/ unit reduced, wages increased because of 
New York City to Salt Lake City, a dis-| greater machine efficiency, and hours of 
tance of some 2,045 miles, was accom-/|labor shortened. As a consequence have 
plished at a cost of approximately $542,000.| come lowered prices with better wages for 
so teallccasiasaesoesdnetietinammeaicgneniieetimgaatea labor, thus permitting a far higher stand- 


: a2 T ° ard of living in America than anywhere 
Valuation Is Not Required | jy ine word. 


On Temporary Utility Rate production Capacity 


{Continued from Page 5.] 
consin pending the final hearing and de- 


In Excess of Demand 


pany’s property in Wisconsin devoted to) have not greater facilities of production 
public use. 

Although there is a statute in Wiscon-| This applies to most of our agricultural 
sin specifically conferring that power on! products as well as our manufactures. 
the Commission, the opinion accompany- | Therefore, a part of our economic struggle 
ing the order is not based cutirely upon' js to solve the problem of adding to con- 


of the statute, that power exists in the! tion that stands in our way. 


Commission. sumption is our greatest threat. Only by 
There is no provision in our statute, greater consumption can our factories 
which requires your Commission to de-| again become busy and industrial em- 
termine the value of telephone property| ployment be made regular. 
devoted to public use in this State be- “In the last analysis the purpose of the 
fore temporary rates can be put into) constructive moves by this Government 
effect. You may not fix rates which are is to revive employment. As we progress 
inadequate or which are intended to, or'through this cycle, new employment 
naturally tend to, destroy competition or| creates purchasing power which in turn 
produce a monopoly in telephone service| means more employment. 
in the locality affected. 
Mason’s 1927 Statutes. 
If upon the completion of this investiga-| to build back to normal from this founda- 
tion your Commision should find that the; tion. 
rates which have been and now are “It is obvious that in times of falling 
charged by the Tri-State Telephone &| prices and decreased purchasing power, 
Telegraph Company in the City of St.| one method of increasing the consumption 
Paul Metropolitan Area are excessive,|of goods is by giving the buyer more for 
the burden occasioned by such excessive; his money than before. Never has in- 
charge has been borne by the subscribers.' dustry sought so hard to offer unusual 
If a temporary reduction in rates is/ value in its products as today. This means 
ordered, effective pending the outcome) more than factory efficiency. Itmeans bet- 


Section 5304,/ months there has been a large percentage 


of this investigation, this burden upon ter and more economical methods of dis-|like something better or different today. | It 


the subscribers will be minimized. .tribu‘ion, more intensive research and 


to Rock’ reasons of military strategy, we need ex- | variety that of any similar period since 


responsible—mass | 


In these years | 


still leads all nations in the value of its | 

“Our industries, in an endeavor to ap- 
ply to their manufacturing processes the 
latest discoveries of science and technology, 


ington, D. C., granted license to cover con- 
uction permit, 950 ke., 500 w., unlimited; 
thority to use present equipment as an 
auxiliary transmitter. | 
WBEN, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., granted license | 





are beating « path in greater numbers to 
the door of the Bureau of Standards. | 
There has been a. noticeable increase in 
demands for its scientific and industrial | 
research in connection with the develop- | 
ment of new products or processes. In 
fact, the work completed by the Bureau | 


during the year exceeds in importance and | 


the World War. 


| “It is not generally known that the| 
| heaviest expenditures in the budget of our| 


| 
Department are those that relate to the) 


conservation of life and property. All| 
travellers by water,—whether by an ocean} 
liner or a row boat,—see this whenever | 
they pass a lighthouse or lightship, for we 
maintain these necessary guides for navi- | 
|gation. We create and issue the highly) 
| accurate and indispensable nautical charts | 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. We! 
enforce the vital measures to aid your 
'safety on boat voyages through the Bu- 
reau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection. | 
“Last week I had the experience of a| 
night ride by airplane from Washington to} 
Philedelphia and return. Its purposes! 
was to inspect a small section of our lines) 
of thousands of miles of aviation beacons 
and radio range beacons. The Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department not only 
licenses all commercial pilots and planes, | 
but its maintenance of the airways safe- 
guards travel through the sky and helps 
account for the supremacy of this country | 
over any other in the field of commer- 
| cial aviation. 
| “So, too, the safety measures provided 


} 


|for tens of thousands of men who work 
/in American mines are under the super-| 
vision of still another unit,—our Bureau 
| of Mines. 

“We are just completing the publica- 
tion of the results of the 1930 Census, a 
vast undertaking, but even with a greater 
population it has been accomplished more 
quickly and accurately than ever before. 


| 


‘Tells of Importance 


Of Department’s Services 


“Our Bureau of Fisheries fosters and 
protects a natural resource which sup- 
ports an industry that is the means of 
livelihood for half a million of our people. 

“I mention these services in passing, for 
in this discussion we are primarily con- 
cerned with the Commerce Department’s 
cooperation with American business 
and industry, and especially at this im- 
| portant moment. 

“Everyone wants general business to go 
forward. We in this busy hive, known 
}as the Commerce Building, act as the 


| Federal cleqring house for business men. | 
n pe } “I venture the statement that there;When you realize the importance to all! Avg. 11, 1932, and completion date to Nov. 
termination on the valuation of that com- are few important articles for which we|of an improvement in general conditions | 1932 


j}and the energy and efforts of this vital 


than we can possibly consume at present.| Department of Commerce, it. may aston- , construction 


}ish you to know that our net expense of 
| operation is less than three-quarters of a 
cent out of each dollar of revenue the 


: |Government collects annually. Consider- | 
this statute, but holds that, independent) sumption. It is only partially overproduc-| ing the billions of dollars represented by | 


does not seem to be a bad investment for 
our people. I cannot». believe that the 
short time I have spent in the Govern- 
ment service will lay me open to the 
charge of having a so-called bureaucratic 
point of view. 

“The next six months 
|mentous in the histor 


| States. 


will be mo- 
y of these United 
To turn the tide, every energy 


In our worst|}must be bent toward a constant impetus | 


|forward. Recessions are possible, but 


of men employed and it should be easier| never has our’ country been finally de- | 


'feated when our ingenuity and courage 
were brought into full play. As I have 
tated, business men are not satisfied to- 
day with old methods. A new note is 
}evident, new products are constantly 
| placed before us. Perhaps the experience 
of the last three years has shaken us out 
of our traditional moods. What we did 
| before we do not necessarily repeat. 
“What we liked before may mean we 
;In this ever-changing 


pulse of public 


to cover construction permit, 900 ke., 1 kw., 
unlimited. Granted input power, with fol- 
lowing additional power specifications: An- 
tenna current, 6.12 amveres for 1 kw. - 
tenna resistance—26.7 ohms, Antenna: Type) 
inverted “‘L’—length 140 feet; height of ver-| 
tical lead 140 eet; counterpoise; towers, 
wooden poles. j 

KTSM, WDAH, W. S. Bledsoe and W. T. 
Blackwell, El Paso, Tex., granted consent to/| 
voluntary assignment of license to Tri-State, 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. | 

WEBQ, First Trust & Savings Bank, Har- | 
risburg, Ill, granted consent to voluntary | 
assignment of license to Harrisburg Broad- 
casting Co. 

i ae 


WHAS, The Courier-Journal and the Louis- | 
ville Times, “Louisville, Ky., temporary author- 
ity granted to test transmitter construction | 
by virtue of authorization of 2-MP-B-361, with 
full rated power of 50 kw. Authorization per- 
mits power of 25 kw. 

WSYR-WMAC, James G. Tracy and Edmund 
M. Smedburg, executors of estate of Clive B. | 
Meredith, Syracuse, N. Y., granted involun- 
tary assignment of license from Clive B. 
Meredith to James G. Tracy and Edmund M. 
Smedberg, executors of estate of Clive B. 
Meredith. | 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
portable, granted construction permit (tem- 
porary broadcast pickup), 1,566 kc., 100 w.;| 
emission, A3 and special high quality teleph- 
ony. 1,566 ke., 100 w.; emission, A3 and 
special high quality telephony. Authority | 
granted to use this station Aug. 23 to 26, in-| 
clusive, in connection with National Air Races 
to be held at Cleveland, Ohio. 

WSDR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Madison, | 
Wis., granted construction permit (aviation— 
aeronautical point-to-point aeronautical) (a) | 
2,854, 3,005 kc. unlimited, 5,377.5 day only; | 
(b) 2,668, 2,672 ke., unlimited. “Power, 400 w.| 
Emissions: Al, A2, A3, (b) Points of communi-| 
cation: frequencies: (a) primarily with air- 
craft flying the brown chain west and north | 
of Chicago. (b) Aeronautical point-to-point/| 
stations west and north of Chicago. 

W9EQS, Harold M. Fulmer, Hastings, Nebr., | 
granted authority for operation of amateur | 
station at Adams County Fairgrounds, Hast- | 
ings, Nebr., from Aug. 23 to Aug. 26, 1932,) 
including in conformity with rules and reg- | 
ulations of Commission and on condition that 
no mesages are transmitted for the general 
public, 

Howard A. Seyse, mobile in Erie County, N. 
Y., granted construction permit, 
10 w. Emission: Al, A2, A3 and special, pro- | 
vided maximum communicating band width| 
plus tolerance does not exceed the frequency 
separation band width. Granted frequencies 
51,400, 60,500, 70,500, 80,500, 90,500, 100,500 kc. | 
Power: 10 w. Emission: Al, A2, A3 and spe- 
cial, providedemaximum communicating band 
width plus tolerance does not exceed fre- 
quency separation band width. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., portable, Mi- 
ami, Fla., granted construction permit (gen- 
eral experimental). Frequencies, 51,400, 200,-| 
000 and 300,000 kc. Power, 1 w. Emission:| 
Al, A2, A3 and special, provided maximum 
communicating band width plus tolerance does 
not exceed frequency separation band width. 

WJEP, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y¥., granted con- 
struction permit (temporary bfoadcast pickup), 
2,342 ke., 10 w., A3 emissidn. 

7 7 

KGUR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Burbank, | 
Calif., granted modification of construction 
permit (aviation—aeronautical point-to-point) 
, to extend commencement date to within 60 
days after Aug. 11, 1932, and completion date 
to Nov. 11, 1932. Granted modification of con- | 
struction permit (aviation—aeronautical) to} 
extend commencement date to 60 days after | 
11, | 





51,400 kc., | 





W3XS, Philadelphia Storage | 
Philadelphia, Pa., granted license to cover} 
permit (general experimental), 
8,650, 17,300 kc., 1,500 w., Al, A2 and A3 emis- 
sion, unlimited—Rule 308. 

WPDM, Police Department, Dayton, Ohio, 
granted license to cover construction permit | 
(emergency municipal police), 2,430 kc., 150) 
w., A3 emission. } 

KGPW, Salt Lake City, Utah, granted license 


Battery Co.,| 


Undercon-| the American business that it serves, that | to cover construction permit (emergency mu- | 


nicipal police), 2,470 kc., 100 w., A3 emission. | 
WJER, The Journal Co. (The Milwaukee | 
Journal), portable, initial location, Milwaukee, 
| Wis., granted License to cover construction 
permit (temporarily broadcast pickup), 1,566, 
2.390 kc., 7.5 w., A3 emission; to operate so as 
to cause no interference 
|. WJEP, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
| facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y., granted license | 
to cover construction permit (temporarily | 
| broadcast pickup), 2,342 ke., 10 w., A3 emis- | 


psychology, the efforts in Washington are | 
to keep pace and render service. The! 
Department of Commerce pledges every | 
effort in its power. 
been no time since the World War that | 
the men and women in the Government | 
have given so freely of their energies and | 
abilities as in the last three years. It is 
stimulating because there is a closer co- 
partnership between the Government and 
|the people. The gathering of business 
leaders in Washington this week means 
much “to industry, agriculture and labor. | 
is part of a program that is based on 
‘etion—construction and helpful.” 


| Al and A3 emission. 


} conan pending action on docket cases: 


|Tenn.; KARK, Arkansas Radio & Equipment 


| frequency from 1,310 ke. to 1,240 ke., increase | 


| vided that the messages to be exchanged with 


| tion Aug. 10 to 20; frequency 1,542.50, w. con. | 


Certainly there has | Ww 


started, with a third contracted for at the 


Aug. 23 follow: 


}sion. Will be used for special event broad- 
casts after permission is granted by Federal 
Radio Commission for each event. 

WIEW,.WIEX, WIEO, National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., portable, initial location, New York, 
granted modification of license (temporarily 
broadcast pickup) to operate an existing port- 
= broadcast pickup station on board mobile 
units. 


John M. Wells, granted plane license (ex- 
perimental and general experimental), 60,000 


to 400,000 kc.; power, less than 50 w., Al and 
A3 emission. 


i a 
Pan American Airways, Inc., granted plane 


license (aviation—aircraft), 333, , 1,708, 
2,870, 3,082.5, 5,405, 5,692.5, 8,220, 12,330, 16,440 
ke., 12 w., Al emission. 

Flying Family, Inc., granted (aviation—air- 
craft) license, 500, 3,105, 5,520, 8,280 kc., 15 w., 

The following were granted temporary li- 

WCOC, Mississippi Broadcasting Co.,. Inc., 
Meridian, Miss.; WKRC, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
WMT, Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Waterloo, 


Iowa; WNAX, The House of Gurney, Inc., 
Yankton, S. Dak.; WNOX, Inc., Knoxville, 


Co., Little Rock, Ark.; KELW, Magnolia Park, 
Ltd., Burbank, Calif.; KTAB, The Associated 
Broadcasters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; KTM, 


+ 
Mississippi.—Levee improvements along the 


|for many craftsmen during August. 





= Broadcasting Corp., Los Angeles, 
alif. 


-~+ + 

Granted following applications for renewal 
of broadcast station licenses: 

WFI, WFI Broadcasting Co,, Phladelphia, Pa. 

WIBW, Topeka Broadcasting Association, 
Topeka, Kans. 

WSYR-WMAC, James G. Tracy and Edmund 
H. Smedberg, executors of estate of Clive B. 
Meredith, Syracuse, N. Y. 

WLBL, State of Wisconsin, Department of | 
Agriculture and Markets, Stevens Point, Wis. 

WMC, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

WTAG (auxiliary), Worcester Telegram Pub- | 
lishing Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

WOS, Missouri State Marketing Bureau, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

WWNC, Citizen Broadcasting Co., Inc., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

KFDM, Sabine Broadcasting Co., Inc., Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

KFKA, The Mid-Western Radio Corporation, | 
Greeley, Colo. 

KFSD, Airfan Radio Corporation, Ltd., San 
Diego, Calif. 

KUSD, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, S. Dak. 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga., granted temporary license subject 
to such action as Commission may take upon 
certain applications to be filed to effectuate 
transfer of license to such parties as are in 
legal control of station. 

KGFX, Dana McNeil, Pierre, 8. Dak., granted 
temporary license conditioned upon any deci- 
sion Commission may render upon application 
of WNAX, which had hearing June 15, 1932. 


+++ 


Applications designated for hearing: 
WOR, Bamberger Broadcasting Service, Inc. 
(auxiliary), Newark. N. J. 

KFPM, The New Furniture Co., Greenville, 
Tex., facilities applied for. 

WOL, American Broadcasting Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment; frequency from 1,310 
ke. to 1,240 ke.; increase power from 100 w. 
to 250 w. Modification of license-—to change 


power from 100 w. to 250 w. 

Allen Wright Marshall Jr., Allen Wright 
Marshall Sr., and Aaron Malcom, LaGrange, 
Ga., construction permit, 1,500 ke., 100 w.; 
specified hours (facilities WRDW). 

Peoples Broadcasting Corp., Jacksonville, 
Fla., construction permit, 1,370 ke., 100 w.; 
specified hours (facilities WMBR). 


++ + 

Ratification of acts of commissioners: 

KHNLO, Drescher Solberg Corp., Inc., Mer- 
rick, Long Island, N. Y., granted special au- 
thority to operate on 16,560 kc. in addition to 
authority of Aug. 9 and granted authority to 
use maritime calling frequencies assigned for 
secondary purpose of communicating with 
amateur stations on condition that such 
transmission shall not interfere with primary 
use of these frequencies for regular com- 
mercial maritime communication and pro- 


amateur stations will contain no material 
savoring of a commercial transaction or for 
publicity or publication purposes. (Date of 
action, Aug. 20, 1932.) 

WJBI, Monmouth Broadcasting Co., Red | 
Bank, N. J., extended temporarily license from 
Aug. 22 to 3 a. m, Sept. 22. (Date of action, 
Aug. 20, 1932.) 

WIEK, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., New 
York, authorized to use broadcast pickup sta- 


arrival Transatlantic Flyer Mollison. | 

WIEK, Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, 
New York, authorized to use broadcast pickup 
station Aug. 20 to 31, inclusive, connection 
broadcast woman’s endurance flight (Com- 
mission action Aug. 17, 1932.) 

MBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., con- 
sent to voluntary assignment of license to 
. M. Robertson. (Commission action Aug. 
19, 1932.) License to cover construction per- 
m‘. 1,420 ke., 100 w. night, 250 w. day, speci- 
fied hours. (Commission action Aug. 19, 1932.) 

W9YR, James A. Wagner, trustee, Green Bay, 
Wis., granted permission to operate amateur 
station at Northeastern Wisconsin’ Fair 
Grounds during week of Aug. 24 in accord- 
ance with Commission rules and regulations 
and on condition that no messages are trans- 
mitted for the general public. (Commission | 
action Aug. 19, 1932.) 

KFBI, Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance| 
Ce., Milford, Kans., authorized suspension of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] | 
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|mine workers. 


| ing-trades men. 


|}dustry and 


Exot Mant tendencies, possibilities and developments for each of the 48 

States and the District of Columbia in July are discussed in the Industrial Em- 
ployment Information BuWetin, made public as of Aug. 22 by the Employment 
ar of the Department of Labor. Publication of the State summaries contained 


Aug. 22 and continues in full text: 


end of the month, and these structures, cost- 
ing $750,000, will soon absorb many of the 
surplus laborers and building-trades men. 
Livestock and lumbering activities remainea 
quiet. The Hoover Dam project continued 
to be the principal source of employment in 
the State. 


> +4 

Montana.—A surplus of labor continued in 
practically all sections of the State during 
July. Coal-mine activities were entirely 
suspended. While most of the sawmills and 
logging camps operated on restricted sched- 
ules, several remained closed. Operations in 
the metalliferous mines continued far below 
normal. Meat-packing plants, flour mills, oil 
refineries, and other establishments reported 
restricted operations. Telephone construction 
in some sections gave employment to a num- 
ber of men. Railroad shop and maintenance 
forces that were increased in June were main- 
tained. Highway construction continued to 
employ a considerable force of laborers. No 
large building projects were reported. The 
recreational resorts provided work for a num- 
ber of men and women. The harvesting of 
hay and smal grains, the canning of fruits 


and vegetables, and other farming activities | 


engaged many people. 


Nebraska.—Harvesting of small grain and the 
canning of fruit and vegetables‘ afforded em- 
ployment for many workers. Little improve- 
ment was noted in industrial employment in 
comparison with June. Highway and culvert 
construction in various parts of the State in- 
creased, employing a total of about 3,250 men. 
A cement plant recalled 100 of its furloughed 
workers. A railroad shop reopened, employing 
400 men on a full-time basis. A plant manu- 
facturing automobile accessories and hardware 


;also resumed operations, furnishing employ- 


ment for a number of men. A meat-packing 
house reported an early seasonal lw& in activi- 
ties. Little improvement was noted in build- 
ing, and. many building-trades men were idle 
in practically all localities; however, permits 
issued late in the month promise employment 
Con- 
templated highway and bridge construction 
will soon relieve unemployment throughout 
the State. 
> > 


New Hampshire.—<Activity and employment 
in several of the major industries decreased 
during July. Some of the textile mills, shoe 
factories, and machéne plants closed for two 
weeks for vacation purposes and reopened 
later in the month. Additional State high- 
way projects were started in different sec- 
tions of the State, providing -work for a large 
number of men. ilroad employment was 
reported as generally dull. Building was prac- 
tically at standstill. Shoe manufacturers 
anticipate increasing their forces during Au- 
gust. Temporary work \was provided for a 
number of laborers in the agricultural sec- 
tions harvesting the hay crop. A general sur- 
plus of all classes of labor was apparent 
during the month. 

oo 


+ + 
New Jersey.—Curtailea schedules prevailed 


| in practically all industrial plants throughout 


the State during July; however, a slight in- 
crease \in production schedules and employ- 
ment occurred in two radio-tube factories, a 
stoneyard, a woolen mill, and in certain 
plants poe paints, rubberized fabrics, 
and golf balls. Operations in the majority of 
the metal and machinery establishments con- 
tinued restricted, with considerable unemploy- 
ment apparent among these workers. Part- 
time employment obtained in the iron and 
steel mills, leather concerns, furniture and 
cigar factories, elevator concerns, pump shops, 
pottery plants, linoleum factories, and in 


| many other establishments. The shipbuilding 


yards maintained full-time schedules; how- 


| ever, a reduction in forces in one shipyard 


affected 1,000 employes. A large tobacco- 
products plant was reported as closed, releas- 
ing 650 workers. Certain canning factories, 
employing 500 people, closed temporarily, to 
resume operations in August. Building re- 
mained quiet. Rotated employment in effect 
on the erection of a large warehouse provided 
work for 200 building mechanics. Various 
State, county, and municipal projects under 
way furnished work for a large number of 
laborers. Agricultural work absorbed addi- 
tional help, with plenty of these workers 
available. The surplus of labor embraced 
building-trades men, factory operatives, 
skilled help, and ——- workers. 
+ 


New Mexico.—Employment in the majority 
of industries continued below normal and a 
surplus of all classes of labor prevailed at the 
close of July. Agricultural employment con- 
tinued in good volume throughout the irri- 
gated districts, with many farm workers en- 
gaged in the cultivation of cotton, cantaloupes, 


}and truck crops, cutting hay, and harvesting 


grain. The shipping of cantaloupes will ab- 
sorb additional workers during the next 10- 
day period. Sheep shearing was in progress 
in some sections of the State, and the Spring 
cattle round-up engaged the services of many 
cowboys and other ranch workers. The log- 
ging and lumber industries increased their 
forces. 

A slight improvement was noted in gold 
mining; however, operations and employment 
in the metal mines were greatly curtailed. 
Two large mines closed for an indefinite pe- 


| riod, and forces were reduced at several others, 


affecting several hundred skilled and unskilled 
Operations and employment 
in the coal flelds continued restricted, and 
a surplus of miners prevailed. 

An increase in building and construction was 
noticed in certain sections of the State 
affording employment to a number of build- 
Additional railroad workers 


were employed to take care of the shipping | 


of cantaloupes and other seasonal crops in 
various agricultural areas. Railroad activities 
and employment continued on a 3-day-a-week 
basis. . 

The arrival of Summer-resort visitors in- 
creased the demand for help in hotels, camp 
grounds, garages, laundries, and bakeries. 
Work progressed on the installation of tele- 
phone toll lines and underground and aerial 
facilities in various cities throughout the 
State, engaging quite a mumber of laborers. 
Highway construction continued active, with a 
large number of men employed on several 
projects. Bids for additional highway con- 
struction will be opened on July 28 by the 
State Highway Commission. The approxi- 
mate cost of this project will be $500,000 and 
will employ about rs 


New York.—Activity 1n the major indus- 
tries continued restricted during the month; 
however, a moderate increase in production 


land employment was noted in plants manufac- 


turing preserved fruit and vegetable products, 
furs and fur goods, gloves, bags, canvas goods, 
woolen goods, carpets, and in the launderixg 
and cleaning establishments, and beverage 
concerns. Operations in the majority of the 
metal-working enterprises and plants pro- 
ducing machinery continued restricted with 
considerable unemployment apparent among 
these workers. Unemployment relief projects 


|in various cities provided part-time employ- 
{ment for thousands of idle men and women. 


Building remained quiet. State and county 
road construction, railroad grade crossings, 
bridge projects, and other outdoor activities, 
including Spring agricultural work, absorbed 
large numbers of skilled and unskilled la- 
borers. Considerable unemployment prevailed 
among factory workers, building-trades men, 
unskilled laborers, = clerical help. 


+ + 

North Carolina.—Activity in the major in- 
dustries throughout the State revealed a 
slight improvement during July, but consid- 
erable unemployment prevailed. A large num- 
ber of cotton-textile mills ificreased their 
forces and schedules, affecting many of these 
workers. Slightly improved conditions were 
reported in the furniture-manufacturing in- 
the silk-hosiery and _ knitting 
plants continued on close to normal opera- 
tions. Harvesting and shipping of the peach 
crop in the Sandhill section apsorbed sev- 
eral thousand men and women; toward the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Rate and Finance Rulings 


Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on Aug 23 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Brick: Fourth Section Application No. 
14695, Amended.—Brick and Drain Tile from 
Missouri River Crossings. Applicants au- 
thorized, subject to conditions shown 
herein, to establish and maintain rates on 
prick and articles taking same rates, also 
drain tile, from lower Missouri River cross- 
ings to stations in Iowa, without observing 
the long-and-short haul provision of sec- 
tion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Rock: Petition in Fourth Section Appli- 
cation No. 14460.—Asphalt Rock and Lime- 
stone in the Southwest. Fourth section or- 
der No, 10713: modified to grant relief to 
permit compliance with circuity limitations 
by use of a general rule in lieu of spe- 
cific routing. 

F. D. No. 9533.—Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company Receiver’s Certificates. Authority 
under section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to issue not exceeding $1,070,- 
599 of receiver's certificate as security for, 
or as direct evidence of. a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation not re- 
quired. Application dismissed. 


un- | 


. . AVIATION 


Quality of Flour 
Held Covered by 


Implied Warranty 


Designation by Trade Name 
Is Found Not to Exclude 


Warranty Where Buyer Is 
Unfamiliar With It 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

rules applicable to-the allowance of dam- 
ages; (2) exceptions to the refusal of 
the court to give to the jury four in- 
structions requested by the plaintiff; and 
(3) the court’s action in overruling ob- 
| jections of the plaintiff to Questions ad~ 
| dressed to the defendant M. H. Corley 
| which inquired concerning loss of busi- 
ness during the several days when the 
| bakery was using Collins flour. 


Reasons for Filing Exceptions 


The instructions of the. court outlined 
the rules governing the recovery of dam- 
ages in harmony with the principles enun- 
ciated in Barrett Co. v. Panther Rubber 
Mfg. Co., supra; Blanchard v. Makinster, 
; Supra; American Oil Co. v. Foust, 128 Or. 
'263 (274 P. 322; Martin et al. v. Neer, 126 
Or. 345 (269 P.'842); and Feeney & Bremer 
| Co. v. Stone, 89 Or. 360 (171 P. 469, 174 
P. 152). 

The alleged exceptions to those portions 
of the instructions are expressed in the 
same words quoted above whereby the 
plaintiff sought to save exceptions to other 
|portions of the charge; that is, the ex~< 
ception merely states “to which instruc- 
i tion the plaintiff has filed its exception.” 
| For the reasons already explained, we de- 
| cline to consider these alleged errors. The 
requested instructions are based upon the 
following provision of the contract: 


Provision of Contract 


“If the seller shall fail to make ship~ 
ment in accordance with thé terms and 
conditions of this contract the buyer may, 
upon notice to the seller by telegram or 
letter addressed to the seller’s home office, 
exercise either of the following options, 
C, D, or E, with the understanding and 
agreement that the seller shall not be 
responsible for failure to ship according 
to the terms and conditions of this con- 
tract where such failure is caused by any 
fires, strikes, labor difficulties, failure of« 
carriers to furnish facilities or other acts 
of carriers or other causes beyond the con- 
trol of the seller.” 


We are of the qpinion that this para- 
graph of the contract does not mean that 
if the seller should breach an implied 
warranty of fitness the measures of com- 
pensation provided by the contract should 
govern, but that it was intended to spe- 
cify the sum payable if the seller should 
fail to ship within the times and in the 
manner stafed in the contract. Being of 
this opinion, we conclude that the court 
did not err when it declined to subscribe 
to the requested instructions. 


The questions propounded to Corley, and 
to which the plaintiff saved an exception, 
brought forth precise data showing loss of 
sales and loss of profits resulting from 
the use of this flour. The precedents last 
cited justified the court’ in overrulling 
plaintiff’s objections. It follows that, in 
our opinion, these assignments of. error 
are without merit. 


Buyer’s Right of Rescission 


The fifth assignment of error is predi- 
cated upon an at pted exception and 
instruction which mentioned the right of 
recission possessed by a buyer to whom 
defective merchandise is delivered, and 
who acts promptly. The defendants had 
testified that whe nthey discovered the 
fact that the flour was defective they no- 
tified the plaintiff and told it where the 
flour was stored so that it could assume 
possession. The exception to this instruc# 
tion was expressed in the same words as 
previously quoted. For reasons already 
stated, we hold that this charge is not sub- 
ject to review. 


Under the sixth assignment of error the 
plaintiff argues that its motion for a di- 
rected verdict should have been allowed. 
It argues that the warranty, if any, was 
an express one, as distinguished from an 
implied one, and that the evidence failed 
to prove that the damage which the de- 
fendants sought were the result of the al- 
leged defective quality of the flour. 


Factors ih Results 


The evidence indicates that various fac- 
tors are capable of producing bad re- 
sults in bread-baking; for instance, yeast, 
temperature, altitude, acid condition of 
milk, etc. Certainly, the doctrine of im- 
plied warranty can not be so far stretched 
that it will guarantee the buyer’s satis- 
faction urfier all possible conditions of 
use. Accordingly, this doctrine did not 
assure the defendants satisfaction if they 
failed to do th *~ part. But the evidence 
discloses no neg. :t of the defendants. 

When Brown assured the defendants 
that Collins products would produce the 
desired results he was familiar with the 
local conditions under which they op- 
erated. In fact, he himself had had 
charge of some demonstration bakes ink 
the defendants’ plant. The defendants 
and their witnesses testified that when 
| expert bakers in the employ of the plain- 
| tiff undertook to make bread out of Col- 
lins flour in the defendants plant the re- 
sulting loaves of bread were unmerchant- 
able, and that. Brown so admitted. 


It may be that this testimony was un- 
true, but the jury’s favorable considera- 
tion of it renders it impossible for us to 
‘ignore it. Such being true, the defend- 
ants supplied testimony which indicates 
that the proximate cause of the damages 
sought was the plaintiff’s breach of the 
implied warranty. We are of the opinion 
that the evidence, if. believed, established 
an implied warranty as distinguished 
from an express one. 

Decline in Price ited 


It may be that the decline in’ price 
of flour which occurred shortly after the 
contract was signed was the circumstance 
which induced the defendants to refuse: to 
accept further shipments. But this testi- 
mony, -like the rest of the evidence, was 
{for the eonsideration of the jury. We, 
therefore, conclude that this assignment 
of error discloses no cause for reversal. 

Although we hold that the motion for 
the directed verdict was properly denied, 
our action in so doing should not be 
deemed a conclusion upon our part: that 
the products of the Collins Milling Com- 
pany possessed no merit. The jury ap- 
parently found that they were, unsuited 
jto the defendants’ needs, and we are 
bound by that result. 

Since the appeal has disclosed no error 
in the record, it follows that the judgment 
of the circuit court is affirmed. 

Bean, C. J., Brown, RAND, CAMPBELL and 
KELLY, JJ., concur. 

Beit, J., did not participate. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Twelve Districts 
Decided Upon for 
Home Loan Banks 


Board to Proceed to Define 
Boundaries Preliminary 
To Designation of Loca- 
tion of Branch Centers 
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that will serve the district requirements 
to. the best purpose of the district. 

“So it is obvious that a city right on a 
district boundary line and in other ex- 
treme portions of a district will be out of 
the picture.” 

It was Mr. Fort’s opinion that the 
Board will go as far as possible in framing 
the ‘districts to provide the greatest 
amount of private capital. No bank may 
start operation without a minimum of 
$5,000,000 in capital. 

If the borrowing institutions seeking to 
become members do not subscribe that 
capital fixed by the Board, Government 
funds are to be used for the remainder 
under the law which requires the Re- 
constuction Finance Corporation to ac- 
quire the necessary amount of stock. The 
Board feels, however, that the intent of 
Congress was to avoid use of Government 
money wherever possible, and it is pro- 
eeding on that theory in drafting the 
Outlines of the districts. 

Minimum Capital Requirements 

The minimum capital of none of the 
districts has been fixed, aside from the 
"prescribed amount named in the law. It 
‘was explained as obvious that some of the 
districts will need banks of a larger capi- 
tal than the $5,000,000, named in the law, 
and ‘the Board has discretionary power 
to fix the amount. That total for any 
‘district, however, is not likely to be fixed 
until the States are designated which are 
to be combined in such districts, according 
to the Chairman. - 

It is impossible of determination at this 
time, therefore, according to Mr. Fort, 
what the initial combined capifal of the 
‘system will be. ‘There are a number of 
districts that are not going to need more 
than the established $5,000,000 with which 
to start, because real estate mortgages 
eligible for discount naturally are limited 
in some sparsely settled States. 


No Splitting of States 
Since the law prohibits the splitting of 


4States, attempts will be made, it was an- 


s 


nounced, to combine them in such a way 
that the heavier holdings will offset in a 
measure .the lighter supplies of potential 
discounts. These were pointed out by 
Mr. Fort as being questions of statistics, 
and constitute the “jig-saw puzzle” to 
which he referred. 

Mr. Fort said there had been inquiries 
received by the Board concerning whether 
the banks can discount mortgages on 
“farms” within the limitations of value 
prescribed, but that no attempt had been 
made to find an answer. A legal opinion 
will be necessary, he said, to determine 
whether, if a farm is valued at Jess than 
$20,000, a mortgage can be discounted in 
the same way as if the mortgage were 
on a home in a town or city. 


“We. know, of course,” he continued, |. 


“that the bulk of our business will be 
from urban, rather than the rural, sec- 
tions. That is what the act contemplates, 
and I, personally, feel that there is no 
need for overlapping this system and 
that of the Federal farm loan system.” 


Rulings Are Announced 
In Broadcast Petitions 
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working of Rule 145 provided station strictly 
complies with Rule 144. (Commission action 
Aug. 19, 1932.) 


, ¢+ + 
Action on examiners’ reports: 


Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich., 


@ranted construction permit for visual broad- | 


cast station to be cpewted upon the bands 
1,600-1,700, 43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,300, 60,000- 
80,000 kc., with 100 w. Also construction per- 
mit for special experjmental station to pe 
operated on the same bands and in addi- 
tion 1,550 kc. with 100 w.; sustaining Exam- 
diner Elmer W. Pratt. 

Bernard Hanks, Abilene, Tex., denied ap- 
aoe for construction permit for new 
readcast station to operate upon 1,340 kc., 
100 w. power, unlimited time; sustaining Ex- 
aminer Elmer W. Pratt. 


WCSH, Portland, Me.; KOIN, Portland, Oreg.; 
WDAY, Fargo, S. Dak.; WFIW, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., denied petition for reconsideration of 
refusal to grant an increase of* power te 5 
kw. Oral argument also was denied and re- 
quest for er > regulations. . 

+ 


Miscellaneous: 

WLBW, Broadcasters of Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Pa., Commission reaffirmed its action of June 
3, 1932, granting applicant permission to move 
station from Oil City, Pa., to. Erie following 
withdrawal of protest of WERE, Erie. 


WEVD, Debs Memorial Fund, New 
N. Y., granted right to join in P 
the removal of transmitter of WCGU from 
Brooklyn, to Long Island City. This appli- 
cation was recently set for hearing on pro- 
test of WWRL, Long pene City. 


Amateur licenses: 
The Commission granted licenses for 399 
amateur stations, of which 77 were new, 274 
Tenewals and 48 modifications. (Action taken 
Aug. 19, 1932.) 


The Commission also granted licenses for 
255 amateur stations, of which 122 were new. 
— and 11 modifications. (Aug. 23. 


++ + 

4 Broadcasting applications: , 

Ww Connecticut Agricultural College, 

construction permit for changes in equipment 

and increase power from 250 w. to 250 w. 
night ;500 w. day to local sunset. 


WHIS, Daily Telegraph Printing Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va., modification of license to change 
hours from shares equally with WRBX to un- 
limited. Facilities of ZWRBX, Roanoke, Va. 

J. E. Richards, JameS J. Hart, Arthur Taub- 
man, President Advance Stores, doing business 
as Roanoke Broadcasting Company, Roanoke, 
Va., construction permit for new station to 
use 1,410 kc. 250 w., share with WHIS. Re- 
Quests facilities of WRBX, Roanoke, Va, 

KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Commerte, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., special au- 
thorization to operate experimentally 8 hours 
daytime on 970 kc.; share night with KRLD 
on 1,040 ke, 

KRLD Radio Corporation, Dallas, Tex., spe 
cial authorization to operate experimentally 
ye unlimited day hours; share night with 

THS on 1,040 kc. 

KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter outside city limits of Kansas City, Kans. 
* KGHL, Northwesern Auto Supply Co., Bill- 
ings, Mont,, license to cover construction per- 

issued April. 29, 1932, for change ,in studio 
tion, change in equipment, increase day 
power to 212 kw. (1 kw. night). 

KFRC, Don Lee, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., 
yoluntary assignment of license to Don Lee 
Broadcasting System. 

KGB, Don 3 + San Diego, Calif., vol- 
untary assignment of license to Don Lee 
Broadcasting System. 

KHJ, Don Lee, Los Angeles, Calif., voluntary 
ao of license to Don Lee Broadcasting 


++ + 

Qpetinctions other than broadeasting: 

IDR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Madison, 
Wis., construction rmit to rebuild station 
destroyed by fire; 2.854, 3,005, 5,377.5 kc., 400 
Ww. (mobile); 2,668, 2.672 (fixed); aeronautical 
and point-to-point aeronautical. 

WAL, American Radio News Corp., Carl- 
stadt, N. J., renewal, of point-to-point tele- 
graph license for; 95, ke., 20 kw. 

'W, American Radio News Corp., Carl- 
stadt, N. J., renewal of Bota t- fo oint tele- 

rep ponaes for 7,625, 7,640, 9,230, 0,390, 10,090 
C., Ww. 

WAK, American Radio News Corp., Tinle: 
Park, Til., renewal of point-to-point telegrap 
leense for 95, 99 kc., 10 kw. 

W9XL, American Radio News Corp., Tinley 


York, 
rotest against 


‘ 


Treasury Offering 
Of 60 Million Sold 


Issue of 91-day. Bills Brings 
Average Discount Rate 
Of 42 Per Cent 


Approximately $60,000,000 of 91-day 
Treasury bills were sold on Aug. 22 at 
an average discount rate of .42 per cent, 
Arthur A. Ballantine, Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, announced Aug. 23. 

The issue replaces another of like 
amount which matures. Aug. 24, according 
to additional information made available 
at the Treasury. Acting Secretary Bal- 
lantine’s statement follows in full text: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Bal- 
lantine announced today that the tenders 
for $60,000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day 
Treasury bills, dated Aug. 24, 1932, and 
maturing Nov. 23, 1932, which were offered 
on Aug. 18, were opened at the Federal 
reserve banks on Aug. 22. 

The total amount applied for was $347,- 
816,000. The highest bid made was 99.897, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 0.41 
per cent on an annual basis. The lowest 
bid accepted was 99.894, equivalent to an 
interest rate of about 0.42 per cent on 
an annual basis. The total amount of 
bids accepted was $62,350,000. The aver- 
age price of Treasury bills to be issued 
is 99.894. The average rate on a bank 
discount basis is about 0.42 per cent. 


Rail Security Issues 
Rise From Year Ago 


Offerings Are Made for Use as 
Loan Collateral 
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sues during the period under survey of 
$54,641,340 compared with $18,400,000 dur- 
ing the 1931 period, followed by capital 
stock with $40,256,650 as against $33,314,000. 


Other Classes of Issues 

Other classes of securities with their 
1931 comparisons are: Receivers certifi- 
cates, $17,639,469 against $5,950,000; se- 
cured notes, $54,641,340 against $18,400,000; 
unsecured notes, $14,173,088 against $26,- 
468,944; equipment, trust certificates, $2,- 
078,000 against $12;709,000; and assumption 
of obligation and liability, $174,178,737 
against $68,204,700. 

During July of this year there were 
no issues of unsecured notes or equipment 
trust certflicates, while in that month 
last year there were no issues of equip- 
ment trust certificates. 

A detailed tabulation of the securities 
approved by the Commission by months 
— classes of securities follows: 

uly— 

Comnon stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes 
Receivers’ certificates 
Unsecured notes .... 
Assumption of obli- 
gation and Liability 60,745,000 


$189,572,546 $116,668,000 


Common stock 
Mortgage bonds .... 
Receivers’ certificates 
Unsecured notes ... 
Equipment trust cer- 
tificates 
Assumption of obli- 
gations and labjlity 


$110,000 
92,493,000 $60,910,270 
20,000 
1,183,/91 
5,689,000 
12,730,525 
$105,568,525 


May— 
Common stock 
Mortgage bonds .... 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes ... 
Receivers’ certificates 
Assumption of obli- 

gation and liability 
Receivers’ notes ..... 


$6,238,000 
14,027,000 


20,250,600 


$60,000 
103,706,000 
19,230,340 
7,281,530 
565,000 


1,736,607 


$47,451,607 


April— 
Mortgage bonds .... 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes ... 
Equipment trust cer- 
tiflcates .......e000. 
Debentures 


$9,740,000 
4,250,000 
1,000,000 


$5,311,000 


$17,068,000 


March— 
Common stock 
Mortga bonds .... 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes .... 
Assumption of obli- 
gation and liability 


$29,360,000 
77,841,150 
6,304,000 
2,990,173 


» 27,752,000 
$14,247,323 


$900,000 


February— 
Common stock 
Preferred stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes .... 
Receivers’ certificates 
Assumption of obli- 

gation and liability 
Receivers’ notes .... 
Equipment trust cer- 

tificates 


$50,500 
1,000,000 
120,738,000 
19,732,000 


2,901,385 
16,530,469 


2,292,462 


$1,150,000 


$163,244,816 


January— 
Common stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes 


$6,626,800 


Assumption of obli- 
gation and lability 


$238,607 ,800 


$1,010,698,550 


Grand total less as-_ 
sumption of obliga- 
tion and liability.. $836,519,803 $508,466,821 


409,700 
$31,272,853 


Grand total $576,671,521 


Turkey Prohibits Imports 
Of Nonauota Products 





Published Aug. 20, prohibits all imports 
outside of goods, subject to quota restric- 
tions, .effective Sept. 1, 1932, according to 
a@ radiogram received from Commercial 
Attache Julian Gillespie, Istanbul. 

After Oct. 1, Turkish exporters may im- 
port, outside of the quotas, goods to the 
value of 50 per cent of their exports, 
which are to be certified b¥ special com- 


missions at principal Turkish ports.—(De- | 


| 


partment of Commerce.) 


Park, Ill., renewal Of special experimental li- 
sonee for 7,625, 7,640, 9,230, 9,390, 10,090 kc., 


W6XS, Don Lee, Inc., near Gardena, Calif., 
assignment of construction permit to Don Lee 
Broadcasting System; visual broadcasting. 

W6XK, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif, 
assignment of license to Don Lee Broadcasting 
System; special experimental. 

W6XAO, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angelés, Calif., 
assignment of license to-Don Lee Broadcasting 
System; visual broadcasting. 

KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., 
modification of license for additional fre- 
auenes. 19,470 ke., point-to-point telegraph. 

WDS, RCA Communications, Inc., ocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of license for change 
in serial number of transmitter to No. 25 and 
primary communication points to Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Pernambuco; point-to-point telegraph. 

WEF, RCA Communications, Inc., ocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of licengp for change 
in serial number of transmitter to No. 45 and 
peinery communication point to Rio de 
aneiro, point-to-point telegraph. 

WKW, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of license for change 
in serial number of transmitter to No. 40 and 
rimary communication points to Buenos 

ires, point-to-pbint telegraph. 

WDB, RCA Communications, Rocky 
Point, N. ¥., modification of license for change 
in sérial number of transmitter to No. 35 and 


Inc., 


primary communication points to Paramaribo, | 


Curacao; point-to-point telegraph. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, Ban Francisco, 
Calif., construction permit for 1,550-1,700 ke., 
50 wW. Broadcast pickup (temporary). 


. 


larly in the recent past, had the privilege 
of close association with and study of labor 
problems leading to disputes and threat- 
ened strife. I am convinced from my ex- 
perience that substantially all labor prob- 
lems can be and should me adjusted with- 
out recourse to conflict. 

I base my confident statement on the 
assumption, of course, that problems af- 
fecting the interests of employer and 
worker will be approached by them in a 
spirit of understanding, sympathy and a 
determination to serve in a common good. 

There is no reason or justification, in 
my opinien, for resort to extreme meas- 
ures leading to conflict unless and until | 
every effort has been: made to invoke un- 
derstanding mediation. Mediation seldom 
can work a hardship on either one of the 
disputants. On the other hand, it fre- 
quently can bring about an adjustment 
of differences which otherwise would in- 
evitably lead to industrial warfare. 

I would be the last to deny that indus- 
trial differences sometimes are based on 
concrete, real and controlling grievances 
or honest difference of viewpoints. 

Very frequently, however, it has been 
my experience that conflict comes not as 
a result of fundamental differences but 
rather because of a complete misunder- 
standing of the situation on the part of 
one or the other or both disputants, or 
because of suspicion or warped judgments 
which, in inflamed minds, assume an im- 
portance far beyond their just proportions. 

If mediation serves no other purpose, it 
at least creates a situation in which the 
parties in conflict must sit around a table, 
exchange views and obtain at first hand 
and at face to face with their opponents 
an understanding and definition of the 
issues: involved. ® 





| peace. 


Points to Need for 
Cooperative Action 


I have been amazed, both as a mediator 
and one who is always interested in ad- 
justing labor problems, to find so fre- 
quently in threatened or actual labor dis- 
putes a lack of understanding of the im- 
portance or the actuality of the issues 
which, if not intelligently probed and re- 
solved, will lead to a declaration of in- 
dustrial war. Given a real desire to co- 


lems where possible, I confidently assert 
that there are few questions save those 
fundamentally affecting the basic princi- 
ples of unionism that cannot be success- 
full and constructively adjusted in the 
interest and to the advantage of both 
sides and of the public. 


interests of the public are of real im- 


operate and mutually to work out prob-; 


|shown a splendid spirit of cooperation. I 


And usually in industrial problems the} 





portance both because the public has a 


|right to demand industrial peace and be- 


cause it has a definite and direct stake 
in the maintenance of that industrial 
The weight of public opinion, 





3,050,000 
$70,853,061 


$5,511,000 


166,528,000 
5,000,000 
400,000 


$172,828,000 


7,020,000 
$131,987,000 


A decree of the Turkish government, | 


therefore, in industrial disputes can no 
more be disregarded or lightly set aside 
than in government or in community re- 
lationships. . 

We, however, hear much of the desirabil- 
ity of cooperation in industry and of the 
determination to work together for a com- 
mon good and a common prosperity. Un- 
fortunately, frequently these expressions 
are mere lip services, sometimes even a 
screen to hide sinister motives, and there- 
|fore cannot be capitalized in terms of 
understanding, sympathy and cooperation. 
Real cooperation can come only through 
a broad mutual understanding which 
recognizes economic conditions and inter- 
‘ests on the one hand and the just and 
inevitable demand of labor for sound 
standards of living and a reasonable share 
in the returns which increased and im- 
proved productivity make possible on the 
other. 

Obviously in any industry based on 
understanding and agreement both sides 
have definite obligations and responsibili- 
ties. The employer, of course, must not 
do anything to exploit labor but .must 
recognize the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. He must maintain en- 
lightened working conditions in his shop 
and through reasonable hours and fair 
pay help his workers to live in comfort and 
to secure that enjoyment of their efforts 
which modern life and modern thought 
justify. 


| Discuss Obligations 


(Resting on Workers 


Workers, on the other hand, must rec- 
ognize that they have equal obligations 
and responsibilities. They must cooperate 
with their employer in the development 
of his business because it is only through 
the development of that business that 
they can hope in the long run to gain 
the reasonable fruits of their labor. They 
must willingly and cheerfully adhere to 
the terms and conditions of any contract 
into which they have entered. 

They must not make issue of trivial 
questions which often lead to mutual re- 
sentment and losing friction.. They must, 
if they are to successfully sustain: their 
just claim of better standards of living 
and a larger share of the profits of in- 
dustry, recognize that, generally speaking, 
profits and resultant high wages can come 
only through sustained productivity. After 
all, the development of any industry is 
like a two-way traffic—-prosperity and 
contentment must run both to the worker 
and the employer. Neither one can hope 
| for any length of time to profit at the 


will profit through the prosperity of the 
other. 

The recognition of that principle leads 
to progress both economically and so- 
cially. I believe, too, that in those in- 
dustries which have been organized both 
in respect: of worker and employer the 
setting up of impartial machinery leads 
almost invariably to constructive results. 


Veed of Impartial Court 
Co Dispose of Problems 


In this time of stress and unemploy- 
ment it is work and employment, not 
strike and its attendant evils of idleness 
and loss of wages, that are demanded. 
And so, out of a considerable experience 
with its organization and operation and a 
full understanding of constructive results 
that have been achieved where it has been 
tried, I submit that the erection of im- 
partial machinery for the adjudication of 
industrial disputes may well receive most 
earnest consideration and trial. 

Workers and employers who have en- 
tered into agreements with a determina- 
tion that they would be loyally carried out 
may well set up for their mutual ad- 
vantage an impartial machinery which 
will insure the fulfillment of their mutual 
obligations and which will lead to the 
avoidance of misunderstandings, disputes 
and recriminations. 

I know from my own observation that 





expense of the other, but each inevitably | 


Cooperative Efforts Would Solve Difficulties, 
Lieut. Gov. Lehman Tells Group 


[Continued from’ Page 1.] 


frequently the creation of impartial ma- 
chinery and its wise and equitable ad- 
ministration have made a great contri- 
bution to peaceful and understanding re- 
lations between employer and worker. It. 
has almost invariably led to increased sta- 
bility within the industry, to increased 
prosperity for both employer and worker, 
to sympathy and contentment which 
could have been obtained in no other way. 

In every industry there frequently arise 
many problems, unimportant in them- 
selves, but which sow the seed of possible 
disagreement. Impartial machinery is 
simply a special court to which all ques- 
tions between the worker and the employer 
may be submitted, to which may be 
brought all major and minor troubles 
which arise between the thousands of 
workers and their employers. 


Many Disputes Carry 
Possibility of Strike 

Frequently these disagreements carry 
the potentiality of strike or stoppage. They 
usually, if approached in a spirit of mu- 


tual respect and helpfulness, can be 
worked out to a peaceful solution. 


Cooperation between organized labor and’ 
employer will inevitably depend on the 
degree of understanding that exists be- 
tween them; on the elimination so. far as 
practical of disputes and arguments; on 
the realization that mutual effort wiil 
lead to mutual prosperity. Certainly im- 
partial machinery, thoughtfully, sympa- 
thetically and fairly administered, will do 
much to bring about such an understand- 
ing and to remove causes of friction. I 
am confident that with greater effort 
toward cooperation and understanding 
there will come a realization of the value 
of impartial machinery and its adoption 
by many of our leading industries. 

Voluntary arbitration, friendly media- 
tion and the functioning of impartial ma- 
chinery all contribute, if wisely conducted, 
to the peaceful administration of industry. 
At all times, but particularly during this 
period of economic and industrial disloca- 
tion, it is vitally important that labor be 


employed as widely and as continuously as 
possible. In the interest 6f labor, of em- 
ployers and of the public it is absolutely 
essential that strikes, stoppages and in- 
dustrial disputes be held at a minimum. 
Labor has during the past several years 





am certain that under wise leadership that 
policy will be maintained. 
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end of the month and a large number of farm 
laborers were engaged in the housing and 
curing of tobacco in the eastern tobacco belt. 
A fair volume of building and construction 
work continued to employ a_ considerable 
force of craftsmen and unskilled laborers. 
+~++ 

North Dakota.—Reports from all sections re- 
vealed a general surplus of resident and tran- 
sient labor during July; however, agricultural 
activities, highway construction, and railroad- 
maintenance work absorbet quite a number 
of workers previously unemployed. Haymak- 
ing and the cultivation of row crops con- 
tinued well into the month and furnished 
employment for a considerable number of 
farm laborers, while small-grain cutting and 
early threshing provided work for several 
harvest crews. 


Building remained comparatively quiet. 
Public utility construction and the railroad 
and mechanical departments continued on re- 
duced schedules. ctivity and employment in 
the lignite coal-mining districts revealed. a 
downward tendency, which augmented un- 
employment in this industry. 

Federal-aid highway construction employed 
large forces in various parts of the State and 
work was started on several new road con- 
tracts. Very little county of municipal work 
was in progress. A low level of employment 
prevailed in the retail lumber yards, sash- 
and-door factories, plumbing shops, and brick 
and tile plants. he food-products estab- 
lishments maintained close to normal sched-, 
ules. Seasonal dullness was noted in the 
poultry-dressing plants and meat-packing 
houses. 


Entployment hela up fairly well in the au- 
tomobile assembling and accessory plants. 
Farm-machinery establishments, metal-culvert 
plants, and iron foundries showed some im- 
provement in production schedules and re- 
ported slight employment gains. The avail- 
able supply of clerical help and salespeople 
increased, with few opportunities for their 
employment. Local unemployment relief 
measures in the larger cities furnished tem- 
porary work for a substantial number of 


people. 
a 


Ohio.—Curtalled schedules prevailed in the 
major industries, including the iron and steel 
mills, electrical-machinery plants, stove fac- 
tories, tube mills, agricultural-implement 
houses, brass and enamelware concerns, steam 
shovel and road-building machinery plants, 
shoe factories, textile mills, lumber and wood- 
working establishments, rubber plants, and 
paper mills. Many of the larger bituminous 
mines were closed. Some improvement was 
noted in the clay-products plants in several 
localities, but many of the brick and tile es- 
tablishments remained closed. Employment in 
the sandstone quarries and cement and lime 
concerns continued below normal and several 
quefries in various sections of the State re- 
mained closed. 

Public improvements furnished temporary 
employment for many men. No large build- 
ing programs were started. Highway con- 





STATE 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Aug. 20. Made Public Aug. 23, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$471,608.01 
718,620.73 
757,717.14 
307,640.37 
,255,586.25 

% 7,000.00 
402,003,579.19 


$404,266,165.14° 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 

All other 


$3,645,194.39 
99,988.21 
132,005.90 
6,764.83 
402,676.43 
$4,286,629.76 
795,738.00 


864,239.44 
398,319,558.24 


$404,266,165.14 


FOREIGNEXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 23 


New York, Aug. 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (Welga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) ... 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) .. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) .. 


T 
Public debt expenditures...... 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 
Balance today .. 


) 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) 
oe Con sf 
ruguay (peso 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


struction employed large forces of men, and 
several additional contracts were let which 
will soon: provide work for many extra labor- 
ers.. A futther slight curtailment of forces 
occfirred in certain railroad shops; how- 
ever, one shop was reported as having re- 
called 200 employes. e general surplus of 
labor evident at the close of the month em- 
braced practically all trades, while demands 
for agricultural help were readily filled in all 
localities. 


(Conditions in other States as sum- 
marized by the Department will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Aug. 25.) 


$7,046,000 
Pennsylvania Electric Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 
Series H, 5s due 1962 


Dated April 15, 1932 


Interest payable April 15 and October 15. Free of present Pennsylvania 4 mills tax. Redeemable at 105 through 
April 15, 1947; thereafter at 10234 through April 15, 1960; and thereafter to maturity at the principal amount; 
in each case with accrued interest. Coupon and registered Bonds in denominations o' 


; Due 


These Bonds, in the opinion of counsel, meet the present requirements 
for Legal Investment by Savings Banks in New York and Massachusetts. 


Further information regarding the Company and these Bonds is contained in a circular, copies of which will be furnished 
on request, and to which reference should be made for the more complete information therein from which, among other 
things, it will be noted that: 


Pennsylvania Electric Company owns and operates a comprehensive electric light and 


serving a 
Through 


opulation estimated to be in excess of 700,000 in 323 communities, in western 
rie Lighting Company, a subsidiary, electric light and power ‘are also provided in and about 


BANKING 


Money Expansion 
Is Advocated to 
Assist Business 


Senator Thomas Declares It 
Would Prove of More 
Value Than Any Other 
Legislative Course 


Expansion ot currency will do moré to 
relieve the depression than any other leg- 
islative remedy which the Congress May 
enact, Senator Elmer Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, stated orally Aug. 23 while ad- 
vocating an increase in currency circula- 
tion through enactment of legislation pro< 
viding for cash payment of the so-called 
soldiers’ bonus. 

The Government has the power to in- 
crease the amount of money in circula- 
tion, and during the last thyee months 
has done so to the extent of over $300,- 
000,000, he said. “I believe,” he declared, 
“that, the inflation policy in the last*three 
months is the main reason why some com- 


|modities have advanced in price and why 
|the stock market has gone up.” 


Currency Circulation 

The Federal Reserve Board should, how- 
ever, enlarge its currency expansion pro- 
gram through open market operations, he 
said. There is about $5,500,000,000 of cur- 
rency in circulation at present, he ex- 
plained, and about $4,000,000,000 of gold 
in the Treasury—sufficient to increase the 
{amount of money to about $10,000,000,000. 
“IT do not think it would be necessary to 
‘raise it to that amount,” he added, “but 
an increase of about $1,000,000,000 would 
go a long way toward enabling the farmers 
to pay their taxes and other bills and 
reducing the number of unemployed.” 

Senator Thomas declared that the 
“money question” is the most important 
before the Nation and added that cur- 
rency expansion through payment of the 
|bonus would go a long way toward re- 
lieving the depression. Expansion of the 
currency will do more toward bringing 
back prosperity than “all other. measures 
combined,” he contended. It will cause 
commodity prices to rise and enable 
debtors to pay their taxes and other bills. 

Effects of Policy 

Currency expansion, the Oklahoma Sen- 
ator continued, will of course cheapen the 
dollar, and “anytime you cheapen the 
dollar you take away from the man who 
has his money in fixed investments. The 
American policy of not increasing the 
amount of money in circulation sufficiently 
has, however, harmed millions to protect 
the few with fixed investments.” 





April 15, 1962 


$1,000. 


ower system 
ennsylvania. 


the city of Erie. The territory served covers more than 8,000 square miles (approximately one-sixth of 
the area of the State) in western Pennsylvania extending from the New York State line on the north 
southerly across the State to Maryland. 


Capitalization 


The capitalization of the Company at August 1, 
1932 was as follows: 


Capital Stock: 


Outstandingt 


Common Stock (no par value)...........850,000 shares 


Funded Debt: 


First and Refunding Mortgage 


Gold Bonds: 


Series H, 5s due 1962 (including this 


issue) 


Total Mortgage Debt............. 
Convertible Note due 1935 > 
Convertible Gold Notes due 1933-35 oe 


? Additional First 


ce ebeccccccccccccccccvccecs 


Other Series 
Underlying Bonds, 5% 


$12,000,000 
14,965,000 
1,055,500* 


$28,020,500 
2,540,000 
5,330,000 


due 1933-34...22. 


ereeee 
sees 


and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds are 


now issuable (subject to compliance with provisions of the 
Public Service Commission Law of Pennsylvania) as follows: 
$7,630,000 have been authenticated and are held in the treas- 


ury; $554,500 are 


issuable to refund underlying bonds hereto- 


fore retired or pledged under the Mortgage; and approximate- 


ly $1,300,000 are issuable against 
made. Upon retirement of the 


additions heretofore 


ropert; 
fs @ and D Bonds, $772,- 


ries 


500 of Bonds may be issued to refund underlying bonds here- 


tofore cancelled. 


* Not includin, 
Refunding 


$1,070,000 bonds pledged under the First and 
ortgage. 


~ 


Earnings 


Earnings of the Company, including acquired 
properties irrespective of dates of acquisition, for 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1932, and annual 
interest charges on mortgage debt outstanding as 


shown, were as follows: 


Gross Earnings and Other Income*......... 


$8,677,095 


Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes 


(except Federal Income Taxes)........+++ 


Net Earnings before Depreciation....... 


4,296,318 
$4,380,777 


Annual Interest Charges on Mortgage Debt 


outstanding as shown (including this issue) 


Depreciation for 12 months ended 
WO DO, 2GED. oo icddaccccceee OF 


1,366,705 


26,585 


* Including $27,025 of credits for interest during construction and 


$515,961 of earnings of subsidiaries applicable 
stocks owned by Company. 
Over 96% of the gross operating 
year ended June 30, 1932, was 
electric operations. 


to dividends on the 


revenue for the 


derived from 


Net earnings as above were, before depreciation, over 3.20 times and, after depreciation, 
over 2.89 times annual interest charges on the total mortgage debt now outstanding. As stated 
above, additional first and refunding mortgage bonds in the aggregate amount of approximately 
$10,257,000 may from time to time be issued against the properties as now constituted. Should 
the entire amount of such additional Bonds be sold as 5% Bonds the above net earnings, with 
out reflecting any benefit from the use of the proceeds of such sale, would amount to 2.33 times, 
before depreciation, and 2.10 times, after depreciation, annual mortgage debt interest charges. 


The sale of these Bonds does not represent new financing by the Company, the Bonds having been 
previously issued by the Company in exchange for outstanding bonds of other series. 


We Recommend These Bonds for Investment 
Price 83 and Interest, Yielding over 6.25% 


These Bonds are available for immediate delivery in temporary form. 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 


The N. W. Harris Company 


Incorperated 


August 24, 1932. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Incorporated 


All statements in this advertisement, although they do not constitute repre- 
sentations by us, are based upon information which we regard as reliable. 
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Ancient Origin of Principles 
of Road-building »- + + + 


Rag paper 
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Development of Modern Highways by Per- 


fection of Discoveries First App 


lied Thou- 


sands of Years Ago Reviewed by Engineer 


By THOMAS E. STANTON, JR. 


Materials and Research Engineer, Division of Highways, State of California 


RECENT newspaper editorial intimates 

that chemistry has done little, to date, 

for the building of roads, but that there 
are indications thai. new surfaces will be 
evolved through chemistry that will surpass 
anything yet produced. The prediction is 
made that.in some common by-product will 
be found the improved material for the roads 
of tomorrow. 

The basic materials used in building road 
surfaces today were known and used in 
building construction over 5,000 years ago. 
They are found so abundantly and cheaply 
in nature that it is difficult to conceive of 
any manufactured material or by-product 
which would be available in sufficient quan- 
tities to compete economically or to keep up 
with the current demands for road-surfacing 
materials. 

From 75 to 95 per cent of a standard pav- 
ing mixture consists of the rock, sand, and 
earth so generously provided by mother na- 
ture. Man’s main problem is to find the best 
cement which can be economically used to 
bind these basic materials into a strong, 
wear-resisting mass. 

Having Goveloped a suitable binder, the 
next problem is one of determining the 
proper combination of this binder with the 
locally available aggregates which will result 
in a high quality and, at the same time, 
economical product. 

+ + 

Rapid strides have been made during re- 
cent years by engineers and chemists in im- 
proving the quality of these cement binders, 
and in the development and understanding 
of the basic principles governing the correct 
combination of the various ingredients to 
give the best results under any given set of 
conditions. : 

The solving of these problems, as applied 
to local materials, as well as the testing of 
all ingredients for quality, constitutes the 
principal work of State highway materials 
and research departments. 

By cementing materials commonly used in 
road construction are meant the asphaltic 
and hydraulic cements. 

According to Herbert Abraham, the term 
“asphalt” may be traced ‘back to Babylonian 
times. It was later adopted by the Greeks 
in the form of an adjective signifying “firm,” 
“stable,” “secure.” The first use of asphalt 
by the ancients was in ,the nature of a ce- 
ment for securing or joining together various 
objects. 

The earliest recorded use of asphalt by the 
human race was by the pre-Babylonian in- 
habitants of the Euphrates Valley (about 
3000 B. C.). These people, known as Sumer- 
ians, were skilled in carving and decorating 
stone, as evidenced by the varied and inter- 
esting specimens of pottery and statuary un- 
earthed in recent years. In certain of these 
we find shells or bits of stone cemented in 
place by means of asphalt. 

Of all the Babylonian rulers, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who reigned 604 to 561 B. C., was the 
most progressive and is stated to have recon- 
structed the entire city. The bricks bore 
inscriptions relating to his work, and several 
specifically refer to the use of asphalt. One 
found in the so-called “Procession Street,” 
which led from his palace to the north wall, 
reads as follows: 

“Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, he who 
made Esaglia and Ezida glorious—Son of 
l’abopolassar, King of Babylon. The streets 
of Babylon, the Procession Street of Nabu 
and Marduk, my lords, which Nabopolassar, 
King of Babylon, the father who begot me, 
had made a road glistening with asphalt and 
burned brick; I, the wise suppliant who fears 
their lordships, placed above the bitumen 
and burned bricks a mighty superstructure 
of shining dust, made them strong within 
the bitumen and burnt bricks as a high-lying 
road. Nabu and Marduk, when you traverse 
these streets in joy, may benefits for me rest 
upon your lips, life for distant days, and 
well-being for the body! Before you I will 
advance upon them; may I attain eternal 
age!” 

+? 

This would seem to be the forerunner of 
the present-day pavement composed of stone 
blocks set in asphalt.. According. to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, his father, Nabopolassar (625- 
604 B. C.), is credited with having laid the 
first asphalt block pavement of’ which we 
have any record. I+ seems strange that the 
art should have become lost to: mankind, 
only to be rediscovered in the nineteenth 
century A. D. 

It has been established that the Incas of 
Peru (some time %efore A. D. 1500) con- 
structed an elaborate system of highways, 
some of which were paved with a composi- 
tion not unlike modern bituminous macadam. 


Weather-wisdoni 
of Animals 


and Birds _,, 


Gid Graham 
Chairman, Game and Fish 
Commission, State of 
Oklahoma 

EW citizens ever consider the great im- 

portance of the weather to animals and 

birds. Wild life has no protection from 
rain, sun and Winter’s wild blast, except 
trees and rocks. 

When torrential rains or hail falls over a 
prairie region many birds perish. Animals 
of all kinds who must face sleet and snow 
have a hard time; suffer and go hungry for 
days and, sometimes, weeks! 

Hence, there is a subtle sense of the im- 
pending storm possessed by many animals 
and birds. They dread the storm; many 
animals protest it with wails, and migratory 
birds fly with the winds. 

The Weather Bureau has nothing on the 
wolf and the wild goose in foretelling the 
coming stofm or change in the weather. 
Many a time I have heard the remark, when 
the wail of the timber wolf was heard in 
the evening, that a storm was coming. The 
wild goose flying over our pioneer home at 
night—honk, honk—flew just ahead of the 
north winds. 


ak hm 


Although undoubtedly used in a limited 
way in road and foot path construction 
throughout the centuries, the first large area 
of asphalt roadway was constructed in Paris 
in. 1858, followed~by a stretch in London in 
1869, and in the United States for the first 
time in 1870. 

Although there are a number of local nat- 
ural asphalt deposits in California, the main 
source of supply of asphaltic road oils and 
asphaltic cements is from the crude petro- 
leum. with which California is so plentifully 
supplied. The commercial crude oils of 
California are essentially of naphthenic or 
asphaltic base, with few exceptions. It is 
from these crude oils that the road-building 
oils and asphalts are derived after removing 
part or practically all of the volatile constit- 
uents. The resultant asphaltic residue is a 
viscous product of a hardness depending on 
the method of treatment and the degree to 
which the volatile has been removed. 

+ + 

It is the duty of the testing engineer to 
test these products, to ascertain if they com- 
ply with certain defined specifications and 
then to determine, by trial, the best com- 
bination of aggregate and asphaltic binder 
to givé the most stable results when com- 
pacted into a finished pavement surface. 


The asphalt must not be so hard or limited 
in amount. as to cause the pavement to crack 
and disintegrate, nor must it be so soft or 
excessive in amount as to cause a rutting 
and waving under the action of traffic in the 
heat of the sun. It must be determined that 
the aggregate to be used thas a greater affin- 
ity for the oil than for water so that it is 
not readily affected by moisture from rains. 

While tests of the separate ingredients 
have become well standardized, tests for the 
durability and stability of the combination 
thereof are still very much in the experi- 
mental stage. The California Materials and 
Research Department has been doing its 
share in the development of stability testing 
equipment and procedure. 

Equipmert for the purpose has been de- 
signed and built at the machine shop of the 
laboratory. Numerous stability tests of good 
and bad examples of asphaltic pavement sur- 
faces are being made in an effort to devise 
some means of predicting, in advance, the 
probable service value of designed pavement 
mixtures. Although much encouraging prog- 
ress has been made, there is considerable 
work to be done before full success can be 
claimed. 

Of equal, if not greater, importance to as- 
phaltic cement as a binder, we have Portland 
cement, an intimately mixed, burned, and 
ground combination of lime and silica which 
has the property of setting up into a hard 
insoluble product in the presence of moisture. 

Unlike asphaltic cement, Portland cement 
does not occur in nature, but must be spe- 
cially manufactured for the purpose. To 
this extent, therefore, Portland cement is a 
triumph of the chemist, as there does not 
seem to be any evidence that truly hydraulic 
cements of the kinds we use now were ever 
employed by the older Asiatic, Egyptian, or 
East Mediterranean civilizations. 


+ + 

This class of cement, however, had its 
counterpart in the remote periods of antiq- 
uity. There is more or less proof that at a 
very early stage of human progress, say 
10,000 years ago, both lime mortars and 
gypsum plasters were put to use in Egypt 
and elsewhere. 

Portland cement, now the most important 
of our cementing materials, was invented in 
1825. It is an artificial chemical product of 
fairly definite composition, containing ap- 
proximately 60 to 65eper cent lime, 20 to 25 
per cent silica, and 5 to 12 per cent iron 
oxide and alumina. 

In the manufacture of Portland cement, 
the various ingredienss are first intimately 
mixed in the proper proportions; then the 
raw mix must be burned at a very high tem- 
perature until it unites chemically and physi- 
cally as a clinkered mass; after which the 
clinker so formed is ground very finely. The 
end result of these processes is the Portland 
cement of commerce. > 

In determining the proper combination of 
the various ingredients, the chemist must 
make a complete chemical analysis of each. 
The chemical reactions which take place are 
complicated and, in many respects, very little 
understood. 

The quality of the cement affects the 
strength and other qualities of the resultant 
concrete which is made by mixing the ce- 
ment with fixed proportions of rock, sand, 
and water. Througn the chemical reactions 
which take place during the process of hard- 
ening, considerable heat is evolved. 

The amount of heat thus evolved governs, 
to a certain extent, the rate of hardening and 
subsequent volumetric changes in the con- 
crete mass. Under the heat of setting, there 
is an expansion of the concrete with a cor- 
responding shrinkage as the temperature 
drops, thus causing the concrete mass to 
form shrinkage cracks, .the extent and nurp- 
ber of which are governed by the extent of 
the shrinkage and the strength of the con- 
crete. 

+ + 

In addition, there must be as complete 
hydration or hardening of the cement in- 
gredient as possible, otherwise the resultant 
concrete will lack durability and will not 
resist the weathering action of the elements 
in the form of rain, frost, sea waters, and 
drainage waters with high percentages of 
alkali and other corrosive agents. This hy- 
dration takes place only in the presence of 
water and it is, therefore, necessary that all 
fresh concrete be kept moist as long as prac- 
ticable. 

As a further requirement for durability, 
the concrete must be as dense as possible so 
that unavoidable corrosive agents may not 
penetrate below the surface, thereby promot- 
ing disintegration. The rock used must be 
hard and durable and must not swell or 

break down when wet, as this swelling or 
breaking down causes cracks to develop in 
the concrete mass with subsequent disin- 
tegration. The sand must be clean and hard 
so that the cement may form an intimate 
bond which will not be subsequently dis- 
rupted by pulling loose under tension or by 
a rupture of the sand particles, 

The chemist and concrete technologist 
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Topical Survey ‘of the Federal Government 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID 
IN WOOL MARKETING 


Loans Advanced by Farm Board to Credit Subsidiaries of 
Cooperative Organizations of Growers 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment-is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series on “Textiles” deals with Wool. 


Statement Prepared, by the Federal Farm Board 


The following article is a continuation of a statement by the Federal Farm 
Board telling of the assistance rendered wool growers under the Agricultural 


Marketing Act which began in the issue of Aug. 23. 


Yesterday’s article told 


what the wool growers hoped to. accomplish by setting up a national selling 


organization. The statement continues: 
ITH the. assistanc> of the Federal 
Farm Board, woolgrowers built up the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion in a comparatively short period of 
time. L 

In 1930, 26 cooperative associations be- 
came affiliated with the National organ- 
ization. Seventeen of these associations 
were new organizations, set up and in 
operation within a period of a few 
months: time. 

These cooperative associations deliv- 
ered to the National in 1930 approxi- 
mately 116,000,000-pounds of wool and 
16,000,000 pounds of mohair, or about 35 
per cent of the wool and 90 per cent 
of the mohair clip. 

Approximately 40,000 woolgrowers are 
members of the associations affiliated 
with the National. Two new coopera- 
tives were organized and became mem- 
bers of the National in 1931. 

Wool and mohair delivered to the Na- 
tional by its members in 1931 amounted 
to approximately 105,000,000 pounds of 
wool and 11,000,000 pounds of mohair. 

Besides assisting woolgrowers in build- 
ing up the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation and a large numbef of its 
stockholder associations, the Farm Board, 
cooperating with private banks and an 
intermediate credit bank, has provided 
financial assistance to the National. 

By means this financial help the 
National has en able to make pre- 
shearing advances to growers of amounts 
from 50 to 75 cents per head. These 
advances have provided woolgrowers with 
a part of the operating capital neces- 
sary to take care of such items as lamb- 
ing costs and shearing expenses. 

The National in 1931 made preshearing 
advances aggregating approximately $4,- 
600,000. These advances were made 
through a wool credit corporation, a sub- ‘ 
sidiary pf the National. The Farm Board 
made a loan to the National to enable 


it to invest $1,000,000 in the capital stock 
of the credit corporation. 

Advances on the security of the com- 
modity have also been made by the Na- 
tional at the time the wool is shorn. 
Advances of this kind to member asso- 
siations and through these associations 
to member-growers, totaled over $15,- 
000,000 in 1931. More than $3,500,000 of 
this amount was supplied by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, the remainder by pri- 
mary leaders. 

It is generally conceded, not only by 
growers in all parts of the country but 
by mill consumers, that the National 
organization has been a great stabiliz- 
ing factor for the enfire wool industry. 
The trade, realizing the National was 
adequately financed with its large hold- 
ings, has not been panicky during the 
last two seasons of steadily declining 
markets. 

+ + 

If the bulk of the wool had not been 
in strong hands, it is the general belief 
that the wool industry today would be 
completely demoralized. Many growers 
claim that the National has been re- 
sponsible for keeping country prices on 
a higher level. 

Nonmembers, as well as members of 
the cooperatives, have \been benefited 
several cents per pound. There have 
been actual instances where a buyer has 
raised his offer a full 5 cents per pound 
when the National entered the field. 

In the face of declining prices, lack 
of mill activity, and—the hardest of all 
to combat—unfair dealer propaganda, 
the growers believe their National asso- 
ciation has weathered the storm. They 
also believe that the practicability of a 
centralized selling agency for wool has 
been demonstrated. / 

All indications point toward a good 
volume to be handled by the National 
for the ensuing year. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” dealing with Wool, to appear 
in the issue of Aug. 25, Dr. Charles E. Baldwin, Acting Commissioner, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, will tell of the wholesale prices of 
wool and woolen and worsted products, data on which is compiled and published 


by the Bureau. 


Simplifying Government Processes 


Basis for Economic Administration 
By HOWARD C. SMITH 


Captain of Police, State of Indiana 


OMEONE might want to raise the ques- 
tion, just in passing, whether there is 
any solution to the problem of costs of 

government except to unsaddle part of the 
proper expense of right provision for neces- 
sary functions off those now burdened and 
shift a portion of the load over to the shoul- 
ders of the tax dodger, rich or otherwise. 


There might also be a question whether 
crime can be suppressed by drying up the 
shriveled fountains that supply the fight 
against it; or safety properly promoted on 
the highways of the State by spending only 
1 cent for that purpose to every dollar that 
we spend on building roads? 

There are many angles to the problem of 
what ails us, that question raised by William 
Allen White, of Kansas, some decades ago. 
They might possibly be found to be part of 
the broad problem of getting sincerity, hon- 
esty, .intelligence and efficiency in govern- 
ment. 

Consider the administration of criminal 
justice. Probably most police officers would 
single out as one of its urgent needs a sim- 
plification: of court ocedure and of the 
methods ‘of the law and lawyers—a simplifi- 
eation which would strip from the criminal 
some of those outmoded safeguards which 
provide ‘him, it has been well said, with his 
surest protection. 

Let our courts become interested in the 
plain, simple matter-of.establishing the facts 
in a case, rather than spending three-fourths 
or four-fifths of their time wrangling over 
the methods to be followed in conducting it. 
We may get somewhere then. 


Let prosecution and defense work together 
with court and police to dig up the facts. 
Let the accused take the stand and tell a 
straightforward story as to his doings. 


Let justice, real justice, be done. Let the 
prosecution quit trying to hang, the defense 
quit trying to save the defendant at any 
price. We may get some place then. 

The country has, probably justly, been out- 
raged by “third-degree” accusations brought 
against a dozen or more New York policemen. 
There would be no “third degree,” and no 
ground for it or temptation to it, I would 
hazard, if we ever got down to a sensible 
plan of court procedure administered by 
jurists chosen for ability under a state-wide 
court system that really functioned some- 
where nearly on time. 

So much for one phase of the matter. De- 
mocracy, that system which Lincoln called 
“government of the people, by the people, for 
the people,” is under challenge. 

The question goes not merely to our ability 
to provide safety on the highways of the 
State, to master our criminal gangs and to 
enforce the law; nor to that bigger matter of 
effecting the needed cures in our American 


ee 


have their hands full in overcoming the 
difficulties outlined above. Constant study 
and experiment, however, are gradually 
bringing about a more complete understand- 
ing of the subject and the problems are 
gradually being ‘solved with the result that 
the average quality of concrete products has 
been increasing each year. 


way of administering justice. It goes to the 
very roots of the entire governmental process. 

It goes also to this: Do we in Indiana and 
in America have the insight and capacity to 
turn to genuine statesmanship and have 
done with figurehead imitations? 


We have checked and balanced, and bal- 
anced and checked, until even a man with 
right intentions and a passion to serve his 
fellows finds himself. thwarted and frustrated 
by the machinery of government in which he 
is enmeshed. We car not even pass a simple 
little law for the regulation of trucks upon 
the highways without splitting the State’s 
authority three or four ways. 

In seeking balance, we have achieved 
buck-passing. In striving after checks, we 
have made stagnation and impotence. 

We can not handle world problems in a 
town meeting, or with town meeting meth- 
ods. We have no right to expect the inex- 
pert to use complicated governmental ma- 
chinery expertly. In choosing a keeper for 
the town dog pound, he is likely to forget a 
Governor and a President. 

We can and should ask the mass of citi- 
zens only to choose a few principal officers, 
hold them “esponsible for the proper conduct 
of government and lay down the broad, gen- 
eral lines of policy, leaving the details to 
experts in their fields. 

Why do we have a whole beehive of over- 
lapping boards. departments, commissions 
and bureaus in the State or local govern- 
ment? Simple, straight lines give action. 
Some day seven or eight great State depart- 
ments may replace the welter and confusion 
we now have—great departments of State, of 
finance, of law, of public welfare, of police, of 
public instruction, of development and con- 
servation, of roads. 

It is time we went forward in Indiana. We 
can do it in part by rebuilding our govern- 
mental machinery to suit the needs and 
urgencies of the times. We can do it by 
adopting progressive policies for the social, 
economic and cultural development of our 
people. « 

One might suggest, offhand, a few: De- 
velopment and® promotion of our lake and 
resort ‘region; dispersion of our industry and 
our population over the State to provide a 
closer sequence of seasonable employment; 
upbuilding of our smaller towns and cities; 
cleaning up of our larger cities; development 
of forestry and similar work in the southern 
hills; ‘development of agriculture and par- 
ticularly of Hoosier specialties; development 
of “Hoosier” brands in various lines of asso- 
ciation or cooperative products under rigid 
inspection; development of cheap power 
throughout the State; betterment of living 
conditions; more equitable distribution of the 
#@roceeds of all activity; greater emphasis on 
the fine arts that go to make life rich. 

These material things are, after all, a part 
of the greater problem of character. Ideal- 
ism, worn and weary, fled«the world at the 
end of the Great War. It still lurks off 
yonder behind some starry sphere. 

We must recapture it and put it again to 
the service of mankind. There is a challenge 
to home, to church, to school, to the profes- 
sions, to journalism, to the theater, to indus- 
try, to business in all its phases. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President of the United States 1897-1901 


“The people at-all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-contained and self-gov- 
erning nation.” } 
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Contagious Animal Diseases 


to Which Man Is Liable » 


‘Health Hazards from Transmission of Tuber- 
culosis, Rabies, Undulant Fever, Tularemia . 
and Septic Sore Throat Are Described 


By DR. ANDY HALL 
Director of Public Health, State of. Illinois 


ONTAGIOUS diseases are closely asso- 

ciated with accidents. as a health hazard 

because they are largely accidental in 
origin. 

A considerable number of contagious dis- 
eases in people originate in domestic and 
wild animals. These may often be classed 
as accidents so far as humans are concerned. 


They can nearly always be prevented by the ° 


use of knowledge which is easily available. 

Most important amongst the diseases trans- 
missible from animais to man are tubercu- 
losis, rabies, undulant fever, septic sore 
throat and tularemia. Cattle, swine, dogs 
and rabbits are the animals from which 
these diseases are most frequently communi- 
cated to man. 

he 

Each of the diseases is caused by a germ. 
The germs are abundant in sick animals. 
From these animals they get to humans 
either by way of the mouth with contami- 
nated food and drink or by way of the blood 
stream through scratches. and wounds. 

Formerly the danger of bovine tubercu- 
losis was Very great, because this disease is 
extremely common among cattle when no 
control means are employed. It usually is 
transmitted from cattle to man through milk 
drawn from infected cows. 

The danger from this source is illustrated 
by an experience which took place in Edgar 
County a few years ago. Down there a Fed- 
eral veterinarian tested a herd. One cow, 
known as “Black Lady,” reacted; she was 
tagged and branded. 

The owner refysed to believe that this 
cow was infected. He didn’t want to risk the 
reputation of his herd by keeping her, how- 
ever; neither did he want to accept the loss 
of slaughter. Consequently, he traded.“Black 
Lady” to his hired man, Kelly, in return for 
labor. 

Kelly had seven children; the cow, he 
thought, would provide them with milk. The 
oldest child did not drink milk. The baby 
still nursed at its mother’s breast...The other 
five drank milk from “Black Lady” and all 
five contracted tuberculosis. The other two 
escaped. ° 

The family physician made tests which 
showed that each of the five children was 
infected with the bovine type of tuberculosis. 
Every scrap of evidence indicated that the 
cow's milk was responsible for tuberculosis 
in these children. 

Eliminating tuberculosis among cattle and 
pasteurizing milk are the two ways of \pro- 
tecting people against this hazard. Nearly 
all dairy herds in Illinois have been .tested 
and tuberculosis is now a rare disease among 
cattle in this State. The control work must 
be perpetuated, however, in order to keep 
the disease from again becoming highly 
prevalent. 

Next to tuberculosis, rabies is the most im- 
portantshealth problem in Illinois which in- 
volves the relation of animals and man. 
Commonly known as hydrophobia, rabies is 
a highly fatal disease communicated to man 
principally by mad dogs. 

Nearly 1,000 people are bitten every year 
in Illinois by mad dogs. Once infected with 
rabies the only hope of survival is the Pas- 
teur treatment. This must be given before 
the onset of symptoms. 

*¢ 


So long as the dog population remains as 
large as it is today, thousands of people will 
be bitten annually in Illinois. Hundreds of 
these bites will be inflicted by rabid dogs. 

The only practicable way to céntrol the 
situation, therefore, is to know what to do 
and when to do it. There are two or three 
very definite rules to follow which will save 
from hydrophobia virtually every person so 
exposed to danger. 

1.—First, the dog should never be killed 
if he can be captured alive; he should be 
securely tied and observed for 10 days. If 
he is still alive at the end of 10 days there 
is no danger of rabies, because the dog is 
not mad. 

2.—Second, if the dog must be killed, then 
his head should not be mutilated at all. The 
head should be carefully amputated, packed 
in ice and sent at once by express to the 
State Department of Public Health, Spring- 
field, where the brain will be examined free 
of charge; a report of the results is sent 
back on the same day of the examination. 

3.—Third, a physician should be called at 
once to examine and dress every wound in- 
flicted by dog bites. 

Next let us consider undulant fever. This 
is a newly-recognized disease in Illinois and 
in the United States. It is called undulant 
fever because the fever comes and goes in 
undulating waves. 

The source of undulant fever in man is 
cattle and swine infected with contagious 
abortion. That disease is widely prevalent 
among domestic stock in Illinois. It is trans- 
mitted to man either through the blood 
stream or through contaminated milk. ° 

Danger is greatest to people who slaughter 
cattle and hogs or handle the freshly 
slaughtered carcasses. There is danger also 
in drinking milk from infected herds, 


+ + 

Contagious abortion causés a tremendous 
economic loss every year in Illinois, because 
it prevernits a vast amount of reproduction 
in cattle and swine. Controlling the dis- 
ease, therefore, has an important economic 
as well as health value. 

The campaign against this disease must 


.be very similar to that against bovine tuber- 


culosis. All cattle should be tested and the 
reactors eliminated from herds. To protect 
humans in the meantime the pasteurization 
of milk is of the greatest importance. 

People engaged in slaughtering of handling 
beef and pork should wear rubber gloves, or 
be certain that no scratches or abrasions of 
the skin will allow the infection to enter 
the blood. 

Septic sore throat is unusual in this re- 
spect: It reaches man from a diseased cow, 
but the cow nearly always is first infected 
by a human. Usually agmilker gets a mild 
sore throat; from him the germs are trans- 
mitted to a cow. 

The germs infect the cow’s udder, which 
usually swells and hardens. From the udder 
the germs get into the milk. Everybody who 
drinks the milk is in danger unlegs the milk 
is pasteurized. 

Some epidemics of septic sore throat are 


highly disastrous. Others are less fatal. Some 
outbreaks in Illinois have involved no less 
than 10,000 cases. Others have been limited 
to a few cases. 

If the milk from an infected cow is de- 
li ered to a dealer and mixed with the whole 
run, all of his milk is contaminated. Every 
customer is in danger if the milk is sold raw. 

Pasteurization of milk is a sure protection 
against this danger. Producers should watch 
the health of their cattle closely and sell no 
milk from cows with infected or unhealthy 
udders. A person with sore throat or any 
other kind of contagious disease should not 
milk cows or handle milk until he has fully 
recovered. : , 

Another disease which is transmissible 
from animals to man is called “tularemia”; 
men of the market place call it rabbit fever. 
The scientific name was taken: from Tulare 
County, Calif. 

It was first recognized in Tulare County 
as a specific disease transmissible from wild 
animals to man. Hunters and market men 
call it rabbit fever, because the’ chief source 
< ee for humans is the cotton-tail 
ra . 


+ + 

Like undulant fever; tularemia is a newly- 
recognized disease in Illinois. It occurs 
chiefly during the Fall:and early Winter in 
the open season for rabbits. 

No sportsman should allow this danger to 
interfere with his hunting, however. Know- 
ing of the danger enables him to enjoy the 
sport of hunting without risking his health. 

The disease reaches man. only through the 
blood stream. Blood from an infected rabbit 
must be injected into the blood stream of a 
man. This usually takes place during the 
skinning and dressing process. ; ; 

Blood from the rabbit gets into the blood 
of the human through scratches and broken 
places in the skin. Rubber gloves give ample 
protection against this danger. Cooking de- 
stroys all danger from tularemia. 

Seeking knowledge and applying it to our. 
daily lives is the fouhdation upon which we 
must build the structure of health upon 
which happiness and success are also erected. 


Setting Traps 
for Japanese 
Beetle | 


By 
jokin Harry R. Lewis 


Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode 
Island 


Japanese beetle, an insect native to 
Japan, was first found in the United 
States in the vicinity of Riverton, N. J., 

some time prior to 1916. Since that time it 
has increased in numbers and has spread 
over a wide area, and is now infesting many 
thousands of square miles in Jew Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and several other parts of the United; States. 

In Rhode Island it was first found in 1928 
in the Elmwood section of the City’ of Provi- 
dence. Since that time infestations have 
been found in other parts 6f the City of 
Providence as well as in Newport, Westerly 
and Pawtucket. 

The Japanese beetle is a very destructive 
insect, since it has been found to feed on 
about 200 species of plants. These include 
economic crops, shade trees, ornamental 
shrubs, flowers of all kinds and many kinds 
of weeds. The grubs of the beetle also feed 
on the roottets of grasses and will in many 
cases cause destruction to lawns and golf 
courses. 

A severe infestation of this insect was 
found last year on the grounds of the State 
Capitol at Providence and in the vicinity 
adjacent to it. In this area alone over 6,000 
beetles were captured last Summer. 

The methods for controlling this insect 
consist of spraying shade and fruit trees that 
may be infested, treating infested soils such 
as. lawns and golf courses, and trapping. 
During the Summer of 1931 the State De- 
partment of Agriculture treated the entire 
infested area in the City of Providence with 
arsenate of lead, over 14 tons of this mate- 
rial having been used in this work and ap- 
proximately $6,000 having been spent in 
trapping, scouting and treating the soil in 
the infested areas. 

The use of traps is one efficient and inex- 
pensive means of capturing and destroying 
large numbers of Japanese beetles. One 
must. remember, however, that traps do not 
protect the fruit, flowers, or foliage from 
the attacks of the beetle. The beetles are 
drawn to these traps because of the geraniol 
and eugenol which are preset in the bait 
and attractive to them. 

The State.Department of Agriculture has 
set out 500 traps in the infested areas 
throughout the State. These traps have been 
baited and are being inspected every day by 
men in the employ of this Department who 
destroy all beetles found therein. A crew of 
men is also engaged in scouting other terri- 
troy throughout the city and State with the 
purpose of locating any new infestations of 
the Japanese beetle. 

The beetles are beautiful, bright-colored 
insects and are about one-fourth inch in 
length, not quite so wide. Their color is 
bright metallic green, except the wing covers 
which are copper brown. On the tip of the 
abdomen are two rather conspicuous: spots 
composed of white hairs, on either side of 
which are smaller areas of the same color. 
These dots are characteristic markings of 
the Japanese beetle. 

The Japanese beetle is here to Stay and, 
as in the case of the European corn borer, 
we mus; learn to live with it, It is impos- 
sible for the State of Rhode Island to tak 
care of all the infested areas; and in order 
to prevent the further spread of this insect 
it is necessary for the. individual ‘property 
owner to cooperate with the Department. of 
Agriculture in obtaining their own traps and 
bait, and in seeing to it that their property 
is guanme from the ravages of this serious 
pest. 
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